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Model RLB 10 


(Model RMB 10 has same features less crisper) 








ONE OF THE 

NATION'S LARGEST 
HOUSING AUTHORITIES 
INSISTS ON 
WESTINGHOUSE 


Punctured evaporators were creating costly 
servicing problems for one of the country’s 
biggest housing authorities. This problem 
was solved by specifying Westinghouse re- 
frigerators with new puncture-resistant 
evaporators. Westinghouse refrigerators 
have many other unique features that as- 
sure lower maintenance costs. For complete 
information, write Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, PO Box 250, Laurel, Md. 


You can be sure, if it’s Westinghouse. 


<q New bi-alloy puncture-resistant evaporator 
<q New hi-impact plastic outlasts metal 


4 New Aluminum Door Shelf Guards protect 
against breakage 





<q Reinforced Freezer Door gives longer service 











: i <q Larger size cabinets in the same floor space 


*Name furnished on request. 


A ROOMY MODEL RLB 10 REFRIGERATOR-FREEZER. More storage space... yet 
compact « 50-lb. frozen storage capacity « Full-Width Vegetable Crisper + Multi- 
position shelf for tall packages « Handy Egg Storage + 90° Door Opening 


<q SPACIOUS RMB 12 REFRIGERATOR-FREEZER holds more . . . without taking 


more room « Generous door storage « Butter Compartment + Egg Racks hold 18 
eggs « Full-Width, Full-Depth Shelves + Large Porcelain Vegetable Crisper 


Westinghouse (~w) 
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SYMBOL OF SELF-HELP . . . 


This issue of the JourNnat features the “self-help” technique as a method 
of making citizen participation a working force in urban renewal. The 
lamp above has been chosen as a symbol for the issue. It is a street lamp, 
first lighted not long ago in Delhi, India, in a city neighborhood where 
community organization workers were helping people to help themselves. 
The story of the Delhi program starts on page 193. 


The self-help philosophy that lighted this lamp is rooted in India’s rural 
village development program—known the world over for what it has done 
to bring health and hope to millions of Indians. It is a philosophy that is 
now being tested in the urban neighborhoods in India and that seems to 
be finding its way into some American communities, as this issue of the 
JouRNAL demonstrates. 


It has seemed important to get on record, now, these experiments in citizen 
participation, since the evidence is that our urban renewal program is 
really just beginning—and will achieve its promise only to the extent that 
it succeeds in enlisting the genuine understanding and support of the 
people whose homes and businesses are affected. 


The self-help method of gaining this understanding calls for the use of 
the “community organizer”—a social worker with specialist training in 
working with community groups. As the articles in this JOURNAL state the 
case, self-help is the method that is most likely to encourage the newcomer 
to the city to learn what it takes to earn a living, maintain a clean and 
healthy home, bring up a family, find ways of enjoying a city’s advantages. 
It is a method that works slowly, in small ways. It is basically an educa- 
tional program. The primary assumption is that city problems that can be 
traced to congested areas of slums and blight arise out of ignorance rather 
than apathy or evil. 


The Journat observes that another philosophy of citizen participation in 
urban renewal is also being put to work today in the crowded city neigh- 
borhoods where newcomers to the city are gathering. This other method 
has been identified with Saul D. Alinsky, who directs an organization 
called the Industrial Areas Foundation. He identifies the problem of the 
many groups being affected by renewal—minority groups in particular— 
with exploitation: the weak being manipulated by the strong. So his com- 
munity organization technique is pressure: pressure on city hall—attacks 
against opponents. In a later JouRNAL, it may be possible to record the 
history of these citizen participation efforts. 


As in all things, time will undoubtedly prove that the “either/or” ap- 
proach is wrong: that it will take a combination of education and pressure 
to adequately represent the interests of the family beset by urban problems 
and pressed to throw its weight on the side of urban renewal. As events 
move forward toward what may become this combination approach, the 
JouRNAL offers a record of what “self-help” can do for urban renewal. 
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il 
MORE 
UK 
PROBLEMA 


Faulty locks and time-con- 
suming replacements are a 
constant headache for main- 
tenance supervisors. End 
lock problems now by switch- 
ing to durable Weiser locks. 


Special 
Replacement Kits 
Aid Modernization 
Projects 








WEISER LOCKS 


WEISER COMPANY 
SOUTH GATE, CALIF. 
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JOSEPH GUANDOLO, 

one time associate general counsel in the 
Office of the Administrator of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency has recently 
left public service to join the private firm 
of Mitchell, Pershing, Shetterly, & Mitch- 
ell in New York. After leaving HHFA in 
1958, Mr. Guandolo held the post of as- 
sistant general counsel for the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads (see Feb- 
ruary 1959 JouRNAL, page 41). His study 
of the constitutional questions posed by 
housing codes in the GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON LAW REVIEW for October 
1956 is regarded as a major contribution 
to the literature of the codes field and is 
due to be republished by NAHRO’s Codes 
Division later this year. 


RAYMOND REBSAMEN, 
president of the Urban Progress Associa- 
tion of Little Rock, was the recipient last 
month of a trophy that symbolizes the 
“Distinguished Top Management Award” 
given by the Little Rock Sales Executive 
Club annually to the executive who has 
contributed the most to the community 
during the preceding year. Mr. Rebsamen 
is a member of the board of directors for 
ACTION, Inc., a national private organ- 
ization dedicated to the betterment of city 
environment, and is on the national ad- 
visory board of the Federal City Council, 
which is devoted to making the national 
capital a model city. The work of the 
Urban Progress Association was described 
in the January 1960 JouRNAL, page 22 


GEORGE L. (JERRY) REED, 

who has been serving as consultant to the 
Puerto Rico Urban Renewal and Housing 
Corporation, has been temporarily re 
leased from that assignment at the request 
of the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. Mr. Reed, who is a 
NAHRO member, will serve for three 
months as a consultant to a Bank mission 
which is conducting a study of the Chilean 
long-time rehabilitation and development 
plan. Previous to World War II service 
as an intelligence officer, Mr. Reed was 
head of the public housing program in 
Puerto Rico. In 1946 he accepted an as- 
signment to act as a consultant on housing 
and urbanism in the United States Em- 
bassy in London. In 1950 he served as 
housing advisor in Greece and Burma 
under the Marshall Plan, subsequently be- 
coming organizer and director of the 
housing division of the International Co- 
operation Administration. Mr. Reed has 
also done private consultation work in 
Jamaica and Santo Domingo. 


ERIC MOOD, 

longtime member of NAHRO’s former 
Rehabilitation and Conservation Commit- 
tee, predecessor of the new Codes Division, 
is to be in Switzerland in June to study 
the public health aspects of housing. He 
will be attending a meeting of health ex- 
perts being held in Geneva under the 
auspices of the World Health Organiza- 
tion. Mr. Mood is director of the New 
Haven health department. 


ARTHUR TRACY ROW, JR., : 
assistant executive director of the Phila- 
delphia City Planning Commission has 





been named director of the graduate pro- 
gram in city planning at Yale University. 
Mr. Row has also been appointed profes- 
sor of city planning in the university's 
school of art and architecture. Both ap- 
pointments are effective July 1. 


FREDERICK W. MAST, 

chairman of the Waterloo, Iowa Urban 
Renewal Board, was selected as Waterloo’s 
“Person of the Year” at a chamber of com- 
merce meeting in February. The meeting 
was addressed by General Carlos Romulo, 
Philippine ambassador to the United States 
and former president of the United Na- 
tions. 


DAVID A. WALLACE, 

director of the planning council of the 
Greater Baltimore Committee, Inc. has 
been appointed professor of city planning 
in the graduate school of fine arts at the 
University of Pennsylvania. He will also 
serve as research professor in the univer- 
sity’s institute for urban studies where he 
will examine urban renewal programs as 
part of a nationwide study supported by 
the Ford Foundation. NAHROite Wallace 
is a former director of planning and de- 
velopment for the Philadelphia Redevel- 
opment Authority and worked as a plan- 
ner for the Chicago Housing Authority. 
He was the principal planner of Balti- 
more’s 22-acre Charles Center project. 


WILLIAM L. RAFSKY, 

Philadelphia’s development coordinator 
and director of the city’s redevelopment 
authority, is on a three-month, fifteen- 
nation tour sponsored by the Ford Foun- 
dation to study urban processes of many 
large cities in Europe and the Near East 
which, after centuries, still preserve at- 
tractive environmental qualities. The pur- 
pose of the study is to make possible an 
analysis of economic, social, and cultural 
factors involved in the process of urban 
growth and change. Mr. Rafsky, an active 
NAHRO member, will meet with many 
government and civic leaders to discuss 
measures they have taken in efforts to 
prevent deterioration in their cities. 


RICHARD G. JONES 

has been appointed executive director of 
the San Antonio housing authority 
where he succeeds Marie McGuire, recent- 
ly appointed Commissioner of the Public 
Housing Administration (see April Jour- 
NAL, page 146). Mr. Jones comes to San 
Antonio from the Denver authority where 
he has served as assistant director since 
1958. Membership chairman of the South- 
west Regional Council, he has been a 
NAHRO member since 1950. 

Marilynn Wacker, president of the 
Southwest Regional Council, who had been 
serving as executive secretarv to Mrs. Mc- 
Guire, has been named assistant director. 


RICHARD W. HILL, 

who has been serving as special assistant 
for research for the New York State Di- 
vision of Housing and Community Re- 
newal, is now the Division’s special assist- 
ant for housing for the aging. Augment- 
ing Governor Rockefeller’s call for in- 
creased attention to the problems of the 
aging, Mr. Hill will act as coordinator of 
the Division’s low-rent and middle-income 
housing programs and will serve as a 
central source of information for build- 
ers, developers, financial and civic institu- 
tions, and non-profit groups in the state’s 
new $50,000,000 housing program for the 
aging. Mr. Hill joined the _ Division in 
1942 as director of research and statistics. 
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LAURENCE HENDERSON NAMED 
NHC EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT 
Announcement of the appoint 
ment of Laurance G. Henderson as 
Executive Vice-president of the Na- 
tional Housing Conference was 
made in Washington on April 23 
by NHC President Nathaniel S. 
Keith. Mr. Henderson will fill the 
spot left open when Francis X. 
Servaites resigned to become the 
executive director of the National 
Capital Housing Authority (see 
December 1960 JouRNAL, page 427). 
Coming to the NHC position 
from executive posts with North 
American Aviation, Inc. and, pre- 
viously, Fairchild Engine and Air- 
line Corporation, Mr. Henderson 
was at one time a Ford Foundation 
consultant to the government of 
India on the development of small 
industry. 
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Mr. Henderson came to Wash- 
ington in 1947 as legislative assist- 
ant to former Senator Ralph Flan- 
ders of Vermont; he handled the 
staff work for the Flanders commit- 
tee on the high cost of housing that 
year. He later worked on the re- 
organization plan that established 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency and helped draft the legis- 
lation for the Housing Act of 1949. 
As staff assistant on the Senate 
Banking and Currency subcommit- 
tee studying European housing 
problems, Mr. Henderson worked 
under Joseph P. McMurray (new 
chairman of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board—see April 1961 
JouRNAL, page 146) on the report 
presented to Congress in January, 
1950. 

In 1949 Mr. Henderson was ad- 
ministrative assistant to former 
Senator William Benton of Con- 
necticut and in 1950 was named 
staff director of the Senate Small 
Business Committee, a post he held 
for four years. 
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NOW! HOUSING BRASS 


Complete Line—With BUILT-IN 
BELCO Ball Bearing Stems 


Has many new features developed espe- 
cially to meet demands of Housing Man- 
agement and Maintenance groups. Now 
in use in many “trouble-spot” locations. 
Send for this Free Catalog of Modern, 
Competitively Priced Housing Brass 
Member NAHRO 








EXCLUSIVE BELCO 
Ball Bearing Stems are 
MAINTENANCE-FREE 


Tested Effortless and Leak- 
proof in a million on-off 
cycles. Self cleaning. Save 
$ every year in repairs — 
abor — fuel — water. 


YOU CAN INSTALL BELCO 
in Faucets NOW IN USE — Ask 
For BELCO Budget Conversion Plan. 


Belco gives TEN times more life to any 
faucet — Will match your stem and supply 
revolving stock for complete or monthly 
replacement — for one building or a group. 


BELCO BRAS S&S Division of 
MILLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
17639 Grand River . Detroit 27, Michigan 














As 
Low As 
$1.25 per stem. 
Discount 
on Volume 
Conversion Orders 
FAST DEPENDABLE 
SERVICE 








MERCHANDISE WANTED 


Used Refrigerators or Ranges—Large lots of same model. 
From apartments or projects—Anywhere in U. S. A. 


AJAX APPLIANCE Co. 
9602 Ditmas Avenue Brooklyn 36, New York 


Phone: Hyacinth 8-6121 











HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR 


USED REFRIGERATORS — GAS & ELECTRIC RANGES 


REMOVALS EFFICIENTLY HANDLED THROUGHOUT THE U.S. 


CITY-WIDE REFRIGERATION Co. 
470-74 Clermont Ave., Brooklyn 38, N. Y.—NEvins 8-1590 
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IFHP COUNCIL MEETING SET FOR 
SANTIAGO, SPAIN, SEPTEMBER 3-9 


Santiago de Campostella, Spain, 
“one of the famous ‘art cities’ of 
Europe,” will be the site of the 
1961 meeting of the Council of the 
International Federation for Hous- 
ing and Planning, September 3-9. 
Charles S. Ascher, secretary of 
NAHRO’s International Commit- 
tee is asking U. S. member associa- 
tions of IFHP to supply Dennis 
O’Harrow, U. S. member of the 
IFHP executive committee and 
executive director of the American 
Society of Planning Officials (1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37), with 
names of their delegates. If they 
have no delegates, Mr. O’Harrow 
will assist in recruiting representa- 
tives from others attending. 

Between 150 and 200 delegates 
are expected at the meeting, which 
will be devoted to discussions of 
“The Improvement of Existing 
Dwellings (Rehabilitation): Tech- 
nical and Economic Limitations” 
and “The Preservation and Use of 
Historic Urban Monuments and 
Sites.” 


RATES ON TEMPORARY NOTES DIP 
IN MARCH, RISE IN APRIL 


Average interest rates on the 
March 21 sale of temporary hous- 
ing notes dropped to 1.437 per 
cent, which was even below Febru- 
ary’s 1.458 per cent (see March 
JouRNAL, page 100) but by April 
the rate had jumped to 1.578. Cost 
was down, though, on 16 issues of 
long-term housing bonds, falling to 
3.4798 per cent at the sale of April 
20 as against 3.4940 per cent last 
December. 

In the March 21 sale of tempo- 
rary notes, an even hundred author- 
ities sold 101 issues with an average 
maturity of 5.69 months for a total 
of $204,968,000. Bidding was 4.5 
times sales. There were 36 bidders 
and of the 13 buyers, the Chemical 
Bank New York Trust Company 
alone took a whopping $171,921,- 
000 of the notes. 

The April 11 sale was on a more 
modest scale: notes totaled $27,- 
874,000 in 65 issues from the same 
number of authorities. While bids 
were 4.7 times sales, there were 
only 14 bidders, ten of whom end- 
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GCoOD 











It's a unique kind of washer 
which can be the difference 

between maintenance headaches 

and smooth, trouble-free operation. There’s no equal 
to GOOD Neoprene Concave Cushion Washers. Concave 
washer face literally “wraps around” the faucet seat 
makes perfect seal even if seat is nicked or corroded. 
Actual tests prove GOOD Neoprene Cushions withstand 
high temperatures in excess of 300°. 

Use the best. Buy GOOD for the highest quality 
washers as well as 4,000 other specialties in the 
GOOD line of plumbing and heating repair parts. Send 
for Free GOOD sample assortment and 16 page GOOD 


MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
191 Lincoln Ave., New York City 54, N. Y. 


Since 1896 GOOD has meant the BEST. 














ed up as buyers. Average maturity 
was ten months even. 

Urban renewal notes did better 
than temporary housing notes 
when $9,800,000 worth of. six- 
month preliminary loan notes were 
awarded by the Chicago Land 
Clearance Commission on April 
27. Notes in the amount of $250,- 
000 were awarded at 1.37 per cent 
without a premium; $3,400,000 
went at 1.38 and a premium of $33; 
$1,900,000 went at 1.38 and $15; 
and $4,250,000 went at 1.39 per 
cent with a premium of $50.06. 


600 HEAR CONGRESSIONAL LEADERS 
AT NHC ANNUAL MEETING 


Four NAHRO ' staffers — John 
Lange, Dorothy Gazzolo, Mary 
Nenno and Kenneth Ashworth— 
and numerous Association mem- 
bers were among the more than 600 
renewal, code enforcement and 
public housing leaders who gath- 
ered in Washington March 12-13 
for the 30th annual meeting of the 
National Housing Conference to 


hear and discuss addresses by Con- 
gressional spokesmen and to par- 
ticipate in a “seminar” on “Suggest- 
ed Surgery on Housing and Urban 
Renewal.” 

Two past presidents of NAHRO, 
Lawrence M. Cox and Charles L. 
Farris, were among the panelists on 
the surgery seminar, which was 
moderated by Dr. William C. 
Wheaton as chairman of NHC’s 
policy committee and which also 
included as panel members J. Rob- 
ert Cameron, executive director of 
Denver’s Urban Renewal Author- 
ity, Ben Fischer, international rep- 
resentative of the United Steelwork- 
ers of America; Aloys P. Kaufman, 
president of the St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce; and, Abner D. Silver- 
man, acting deputy commissioner 
of the Public Housing Administra- 
tion. 

NHC president Nathaniel S. 
Keith and other officers of the or- 
ganization were reelected as were 
39 board members. In addition, 
twelve new board members were 
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named to two-year terms. They are: 
Gordon Canfield, Rt. Rev. Mon- 
signor John Egan, Martin Fine, 
Mrs. Rosa E. Garza, Rt. Rev. Mon- 
signor George Higgins, Herschel 
Kriger, Laurence Levin, Daniel J. 
Maher, Jack Meltzer, Robert C. 
Oliver, George Rand, and Bruce 
Savage. 


TOTAL OF NEW OLDSTER LOAN 
OKEYS CLIMBS TO TWENTY-SIX 

All but about 5 million dollars 
of the 20 million appropriated by 
Congress last year for direct loans 
on housing for the elderly under 
Section 202 of the Housing Act of 
1959 had been allocated or reserved 
as of May 15, according to Sidney 
Spector, director of the division of 
housing for the elderly, Housing & 
Home Finance Agency. A total of 
26 developments, to be built by a 
variety of sponsors, are covered in 
the direct loan program thus far. 

Continuing the inventory report- 
ed in the March JourNat, page 99, 
recently approved projects include 
the following—by type of sponsor: 

Union-Sponsored. ‘S” Elect 
Homes, a non-profit organization 
formed by the Electrical Workers 
Vacation Fund, especially for the 
purpose of building a_ five-story 
apartment house in downtown 
Duluth, started on its way with a 
direct federal loan of $864,000. 
This is the first elderly housing 
project with labor union participa- 
tion. The vacation fund is a trus- 
teeship for contributions of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers Local No. 31 in 
Duluth and the local division of 
the National Electrical Contractors 
Association. 

The 65-unit housing develop- 
ment will contain 46 efficiency, 16 
one-bedroom, and three 2-bedroom 
apartments with rents ranging from 
$51 to $115. 

Church-Sponsored. Duluth’s 
downtown also will be the site of 
St. Ann’s Home, a 187-unit devel- 
opment sponsored by the St. Ann’s 
Home, Diocese of Duluth. The di- 
rect loan of $2,427,000 for the proj- 
ect is the largest given to date. St. 
Ann’s home will be seven stories 
high and contain 129 “singles” and 
58 “doubles.” It will have a multi- 
purpose “public” area for movies, 
lectures, parties, and other gather- 
ings. Room charges will range from 
$118 to $154 a month for single 
occupants and $150 to $211 for 
both occupants of a double. The 
charges include meals, which will 
be prepared in a central kitchen. 
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In Denison, Iowa, the Eventide- 
Lutheran Home for the Aged, 
Missouri Synod, will build a 53- 
unit project aided by a $400,000 
federal loan. The one-story build- 
ing will contain 29 single and 24 
double rooms. Room charges, in- 
cluding meals, which will be cen- 
trally served, will be $120 a month 
for single rooms and $105 per per- 
son in a double. The home will 
serve people within a 25-mile ra 
dius of Denison. 

The North Texas Conference of 
the Methodist Church is sponsor 
of the C. C. Young Memorial 
Home, to be built near Dallas with 
a federal loan of $700,000. Four air- 
conditioned buildings to house 120 
persons are planned, each with a 
central dining room. An enclosed 
solarium and patio will be pro- 
vided in each building. Single-room 
residents will pay $130 a month 
and one-bedroom apartments for 
two persons will rent for $225 a 
month, including food and utilities. 

Philanthropic. The Lesley Foun- 
dation, a charitable non-profit or 
ganization established by Albert 
Watson, a banker, in memory of 
his wife, is sponsor of a 56-unit de- 
velopment for the elderly at Hills- 
borough, California. Design of this 
three-story project is U-shaped, each 
apartment facing the outside. 
Apartments on the ground floor 


will have individual terraces and 
the upper floor apartments will 
have individual balconies. A social 
hall in the center court will have its 
own sun roof. The federal loan 
totals $570,000. 

Special-Purpose Groups. A fed 
eral loan of $1,383,760 has been re 
ceived for the construction of 
Strawberry Creek Lodge in Berke- 
ley, California. Sponsor: Straw- 
berry Creek Lodge Foundation. 
The lodge will consist of three four- 
story structures interconnected by 
enclosed walkways at each floor 
level. There will be 151 living units 
in all, accommodating a total of 
183 persons. Efficiencies will rent 
from $60 to $75 a month and the 
one-bedroom units for $100 a 
month, including utilities. Resi 
dents will prepare breakfast and 
lunch in their own kitchens and 
dine together in the central dining 
rooms. 

The Morris Park Senior Citizens 
Housing Council, Inc., New York 
City, is sponsoring its own Morris 
Park housing project for the elderly 
with the aid of $1,321,040 in financ- 
ing from the direct loan program. 
The project will be a nine-story 
building with 97 apartments: ef- 
ficiencies, one-bedroom, and two 
bedroom units. The building will 
also contain a combination assem- 
bly room, a laundry room, and a 
small infirmary. 
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NEW HOUSING HEADS MAKE FIRST APPOINTMENTS 


Key staff changes and first steps 
in organization chart rearrange- 
ment marked the beginning weeks 
of the new administration of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy and its constituents (see April 
1961 JOURNAL, page 146). Here's 
the story up to mid-May. 


OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATOR 

Three new assistant administra- 
tors are to help HHFA Adminis- 
trator Robert C. Weaver keep his 
shop running, as follows: 

Morton J. Schussheim was named 
HHFA Assistant Administrator for 
Program Policy on March 20. Mr. 
Schussheim, succeeding Henry O. 
Talle, left a post with the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development, a 
nonprofit organization in New 
York for which he prepared studies 
and reports on urban and metro- 
politan problems in the United 
States. Prior to his CED appoint- 
ment—from 1956 to 1959—Mr. 
Schussheim was director of rent re- 
search and statistics for the New 
York State Rent Commission. He 
holds a Ph.D. from Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Hugh Mields, Jr. on April 28 took 
over as Assistant Administrator for 
Congressional Liaison, A former 
NAHRO assistant director for 
urban renewal (1955-1957), Mr. 
Mields has been in the intervening 
four years the assistant director for 
federal activities of the American 
Municipal Association, one _ of 
NAHRO’s “1313” affiliates. 

Fred A. Forbes was appointed As- 
sistant Administrator for Public 
Affairs on March 1. With a wide 
and varied background in public 
relations and handling public in- 
formation, Mr. Forbes will coordi- 
nate the informational activities of 
the five constituents of HHFA. Im- 
mediately prior to accepting his 
present position, Mr. Forbes was 
executive director of the Demo- 
cratic state committee of New 
Hampshire. Among organizations 
for which Mr. Forbes previously 
handled public relations were the 


National Education Association, 
American Cancer Society, United 
Service Organizations, and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufactur- 
ers. 

Other top appointments under 
Administrator Weaver and _his 
three assistants have included: 

Sidney Spector, sworn in April 12 
as director of HHFA’s division of 
housing for the elderly. Mr. Spec- 
tor, coming to HHFA from the 
Senate Subcommittee on Problems 
of the Aged and Aging, where he 
had been staff director for the past 
two years, will organize a new of- 
fice of housing for senior citizens. 
Prior to joining the Senate Sub- 
committee, Mr. Spector was for ten 
years associated with the Council 
of State Governments, a NAHRO 
neighbor organization in Chicago, 
where he directed a study of prob- 
lems of the elderly and co-authored 
a report, The States and their Old- 
er Citizens. 

Booker T. McGraw succeeded 
George W. Snowden as Assistant to 
the Administrator for Intergroup 
Relations on March 22. Mr. Mc- 
Graw has held federal government 
posts since 1941. Previous to his 
new assignment, he had been hous- 
ing economist in HHFA’s office of 
program policy since 1958. 

Mr. Snowden goes into the office 
of the Assistant Administrator for 
International Housing. He has 
been in federal housing service 
since 1952. 


URBAN RENEWAL ADMINISTRATION 
The first new appointment with- 
in URA announced by URA Com- 
missioner William L. Slayton be- 
fore the JOURNAL went to press was 
Sidney H. Kasper as director of 
public affairs. Immediately prior 
to his appointment, Mr. Kasper 
was editor of Rehabilitation Rec- 
ord, the official publication of the 
office of vocational rehabilitation, 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. From 1949 to 1956, 
he was director of publications in 
the information division of HHFA; 
from 1956 to 1959, Mr. Kasper was 








director of public information for 
the National Housing Center. 


FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 
Two changes within FHA an- 
nounced by Commissioner Neal J. 
Hardy in April: (1) abolishment 
of the Office of Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Title I and the Title I 
Division, with its operations to be 
distributed among other depart- 
ments; (2) establishment of a new 
office of Assistant Commissioner for 
Multi-family Housing Operations, 
with appointment of C. Franklin 
Daniels to the position. Mr. Dan- 
iels has been active in the housing 
field since 1934, having been as- 
sociated with, progressively, the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 
the Public Housing Administra- 
tion, and FHA, where, in 1958, he 
became special assistant to the com- 
missioner with responsibility for 
FHA’s urban renewal programs. 
Carlos W. Starr was appointed As- 
sistant Commissioner for Field Op- 
erations on April 25. Promoted 
from deputy assistant commissioner 
to his present position, Mr. Starr 
is a veteran of 26 years’ service with 


FHA. 
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Washington Report 





Prepared by Kenneth Ashworth 


HOUSE AND SENATE OKEY STOP-GAP FHA EXTENSION ® HOUSING BILL 
ENLARGED IN COMMITTEE--MOVES TO SENATE FLOOR ® PRESIDENT SIGNS 
AREA REDEVELOPMENT BILL ® PREDICTIONS ON THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
PROPOSED DEPARTMENT OF URBAN AFFAIRS AND HOUSING 


























FHA EXTENSION APPROVED; HOUSING BILL GOES TO SENATE. An extension of FHA's home 
mortgage insurance authority by one billion dollars was approved by both 
the House and the Senate on May 18; the measure is a temporary one to 
bolster the financially nearly-exhausted authority, enabling construction 
to continue until the outcome of the housing bill is known. 


Meanwhile, the Administration's housing bill was enlarged by 200 million 

dollars by the Senate Banking and Currency Committee and goes to the Senate : 
floor. Added to the bill: 100 million dollars for mass transit and 100 

million dollars for college dormitories, enlarging the coverage of the 

housing measure. Predicted by housing subcommittee chairman Sparkman: easy 

passage in the Senate during the last full week in May. The bill, formerly 

S. 1478, now carries the new number S. 1922. 


The Open Spaces or "Williams" Bill has been integrated into the housing bill 
by both Houses. Buying open land for public reuse seems to be more palat- 
able to many legislators than the additional land reserve provisions. 


The land reserve plan would permit a city to form a land bank to ensure 
sound planning and development at a later date. Although this technique 

has been used to great advantage in Europe for scores of years, some people 
in this country still appear to have questions about its use. Hopes are 
high that Congress will include provisions in the housing act for federal 
assistance for both open spaces and land reserve acquisition and planning 
by localities. 





AREA REDEVELOPMENT BILL SIGNED BY PRESIDENT. President Kennedy, in signing the Area 
Redevelopment Bill on May 1, put into effect provisions to assist areas of 
chronic unemployment. A total of 300 million dollars in federal grants and 

150 million dollars in loans may be used to rejuvenate centers of depressed 
economic conditions. The commerce department will administer portions of the 

act dealing with improving cities’ industrial plants, building public 

facilities, planning industrial revitalization, and retraining of the 

unemployed. 


Certain provisions of the act relate also to the federal urban renewal 

program. More flexibility is provided by the act to make it easier for 

projects that are not predominantly residential to be undertaken in 
economically depressed areas. Also, the limitations on resale of land 
scheduled for industrial reuse are modified to permit easier disposition. 

Urban planning assistance (701 program) funds may now be granted directly | 
to a city that is eligible as a depressed area. There is no limit on 

the size of the city in a depressed area eligible for urban planning 
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Washington Report continued— 


192 


assistance. Federal grants to these areas may be 75 per cent rather than 
the usual 50 per cent. 


A DEPARTMENT OF URBAN AFFAIRS AND HOUSING: PROPOSED STRUCTURE. Department of Urban 
Affairs and Housing is the title the Administration has settled upon for 
the proposed new department, but feeling among enthusiasts for the depart- 
ment is that "A rose by any other name would smell as sweet." Organization- 
ally, the Secretary of Urban Affairs and Housing would have directly under 
him an under-secretary and four assistant secretaries, one being an 
administrative assistant secretary. The first transfers of agencies to the 
new department would be all the constituent organizations of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. Powers presently vested by law in the Commission- 
ers of the Federal Housing Administration and the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration would also be transferred to the new Secretary of Urban Affairs 
and Housing. The Federal National Mortgage Association would become an 
entity in the department but would remain separate in some ways because of 
the rights and interests of FNMA investors. 


The sectional analysis of the bill sent to Congress by the Bureau of the 
Budget succinctly summarizes the objectives: "An Executive Department is 
desirable to administer the principal Federal programs of assistance for 
community development and housing, secure coordination among other Federal 
activities affecting urban areas, encourage the solution of related 
problems to State, local and private action, and provide for the considera- 
tion of urban problems at the national level." 


NEW FHA OFFICE SET UP. C. Franklin "Frank" Daniels recently became the new FHA 
Assistant Commissioner for Multifamily Housing Operations (see page 190). 
The creation of the new position came on the trail of the President's 


housing message, which emphasized urban rehabilitation and metropolitan 
growth. 


All types of multifamily housing will come under the direction of Assistant 
Commissioner Daniels. This includes all multifamily housing in urban 
renewal areas, rental and cooperative housing, housing for the elderly, 
armed services housing, and nursing homes. 


Among the reasons for this organizational change is the recognition of the 
differences between sales and rental type housing. The problems of manage- 
ment financing, and construction of suburban sales type housing differ 
greatly from those of commercial enterprise rental type multifamily housing. 


The organization for operations will be tried out on a pilot basis in the 
beginning. Two FHA zones--the New York and Philadelphia offices--will set 
up multifamily housing processing offices. By the end of a year, it is hoped, 
all six FHA zones will be operating such offices for nation-wide coverage. 


COMMISSIONER SLAYTON SETS URA GOALS. The NAHRO Sixth Annual Conference on Urban 
Renewal in Pittsburgh recently offered URA Commissioner William Slayton the 
opportunity to speak about his administrative and policy goals for the 
Urban Renewal Administration. Among his objectives the new Commissioner 
seeks to: 
--Improve understanding and relations with FHA 
--Speed up and simplify planning and procedures on projects and 
submissions 
--Improve information sources, lines of communications, and 
publications 
--Improve URA regional office assistance to LPA's 
--Improve URA organization for more efficient service to the 
localities 
--Provide better-trained and informed field representatives from URA 
--Continue the tradition of full, frank, and free discussions between 
NAHRO and the Agency 
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INDIA APPLIES RURAL TECHNIQUES 


of self-help to rapidly growing city neighborhoods 


B. CHATTERJEE, 

Director, Urban Community 
Development, Municipal Cor- 
poration of Delhi, India, tells the 
story of how social workers, 
trained in the arts of community 
organization, are ee city 
dwellers together in b 
organizations (“vikas mandals’’) 
and helping them to help 
themselves. The methods being 
used were first tried out in rural 
areas—in the village development 
programs for which India is so 
well known. 

On page 199, the JOURNAL 
recounts the story of how this same 
rural technique is being applied 
in a renewal neighborhood in 
the city of Pittsburgh—under the 
leadership of an American who 
saw the Indian program grow 
and flourish in the villages. Still 
another American who was in on 
the Indian experiments has just 
received an award for his work 
in trying to bring new life to an 
old New York City neighborhood 
(see page 198). 


In recent years there has been in 
India a heightened concern for wel- 
fare and development of city dwell- 
ers, especially slum dwellers. This 
concern is mostly as a sequel to the 
work done by way of rural com- 
munity development. Poverty and 
allied problems faced by rural peo- 
ple often pale into insignificance 
when compared to the filth, squal- 
or, and degradation that one comes 
across in slums. These conditions 
appear to be almost a concomitant 
variation of city growth and devel- 
opment. It is anticipated that this 
trend will be accentuated with 
greater industrialization, through 
the successive five year plans of 
our country. 

The place and significance of 
cities in the total economic, politi- 
cal, and nationalistic objectives of 
India are far greater than their 
percentage of the population would 
indicate. A modern nation is judged 
by its cities, particularly the capital 
city. India cannot be thought of in 
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the modern world simply as a “Na- 
tion of Villages.” The problem of 
urban dwellers can, therefore, be 
neglected only at a serious risk to 
the solidarity and well-being of the 
nation. 


History 

In 1956, the Ford Foundation 
placed a modest initial grant at the 
disposal of the health ministry; in 
1958, the grant was transferred to 
the municipal corporation of Delhi, 
when a department of urban com- 
munity development was set up to 
prepare plans for pilot projects in 
urban community development. Re- 
cently, an additional grant has been 
made to continue the project for 
another three years. 

Delhi has a unique place. Not 
only in our country but worldwide, 
it is considered one of the most 
important capitals in the east. Al- 
though the city has seen no less than 
seven cities rise and fall through 
the ages, we have yet to see it de- 
velop as a model city in the coun- 
try. It is today one of the most con 
gested cities in India. 

The extent of rural-urban migra- 
tion being as vast as at present, 
civic amenities and facilities are 
bound to be much shorter than the 
demand for the same. New city 
dwellers generally miss the associa 
tions and security they enjoyed in 
an intimate personal way in thei 
villages. History and pride in their 
locales is replaced by an ugly slum 
in an alien impersonal environ- 
ment. Some succor is no doubt of- 
fered by welfare groups, charity 
organizations, and governmental 
programs but, in all such cases, the 
involvement of the people is lim- 
ited to holding the bowl that re- 
ceives the assistance. 


“Self-help” symbol adopted by 

the JOURNAL for this issue 

(see editorial, page 183) 

is the lamp installed by a 

“vikas mandal” (people’s own 
development council) in Delhi, 
India. Lamp lights a previously dark 
families 


entranceway used by 22 


Enter, Self-help 

We have, therefore, undertaken 
six pilot projects in Delhi to ini 
tiate community development by 
first organizing urban communities 
for their own welfare on a self-help 
basis. They are now in full oper 
ation. 

Each of the first six pilot projects 
has a distinctive flavor in terms of 
population composition; physical 
conditions; homogeneity, or other 
wise, of population; and such othe 
conditions as might help or inter- 
fere with organization of commu 
nity feelings. The variation in 
range of education, caste, religion, 
occupation, and length of residence 
will give us the necessary experience 
to enlarge our activities. 

Classified, the six projects rep- 
resent the following types or cat 
egories: 


1—Slum area in a highly congested 
section of the city, in a lower in- 
come bracket, where there is con 
siderable diversity of population as 
to occupation, caste, and religion. 


2—Slum area in a highly congested 
section of the city, in a lower in 
come bracket, but with relative 
unity in occupation, religion, and 
backgrounds. 


$—Slum area in a highly congested 
part of the city, with lower-middle 
income groups such as industrial 
workers. 


{—Slum bustee, or hutment, colony 
where improvement in physical en 
vironment may be the major prob 
lem. 


5—New housing project to which 
















former slum bustee residents have 
been moved. 


6—Government displaced persons 
housing estate, where the problems 
are chiefly cultural al recrea- 
tional. 


About 250 families, or 1250 per- 
sons, living in a geographically con- 
tiguous local area are systematically 
met and stimulated to take an in- 
terest in local problems by two 
trained community organizers (a 
man and a woman). The goal is to 
enable the people to establish a 
vikas mandal, a people’s own devel- 
opment council. These mandals 
identify local problems and _ seek 
solutions within their means, with 
some external help that the com- 
munity organizers may be able to 
extend. A pool of field program or- 
ganizers—specialists in such subjects 
as public health nursing, recrea- 
tion, handicraft, social education, 
etc.—are also available to these or- 
ganizations from the department. 

Vikas mandals develop an inter- 
est in self-help; an acquaintance 
among neighbors; and, above all, 
a recognition that group activities 
and an interest in the general wel- 
fare can accomplish more than fam- 
ily, caste, or other limited groups. 

Local vikas mandals, councils, 
and committees try through self- 
help to improve physical facilities, 
civic responsibility, economic con- 
ditions, education, health and sani- 
tation, family living, and recrea- 
tion. Through the self-help device, 
the members of the local group are 
helped to become familiar with the 
services of public and private agen- 
cies and to know where and how to 
make complaints to public author- 
ities. Vikas mandals have also de- 
veloped actual experience with dem- 
ocratic management of community 
affairs. 


Seventy Self-help Projects 

In order to gain experience of the 
dynamics of self-help projects, dur- 
ing the pre-vikas mandal phase, we 
launched about 70 self-help activ- 
ities. These projects covered a wide 
range of community needs. From 
getting the residents to be ac- 
quainted with each other, they en- 
compass such varied projects as the 
sanitation of the area; local im- 
provements; health and nutrition 
classes for women and children; rec- 
reation for children; profitable use 
of leisure; celebration of national 
days and festivals; beautifying the 
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area; arranging interest groups for 
volley ball, literacy development, 
gatkha, etc; these projects have in- 
cluded work toward economic im- 
provement also. 

In one of the areas, the local resi- 
dents arranged a ladies club, where 
about 70 ladies come _ together 
weekly. The residents arrange for 
the meeting place. They also ar- 
range a bulletin board and publish 
a “wall news sheet” to display the 
news of the area at a central place. 
The total cost of these activities is 
collected by the residents. 

One of the areas organized a fly- 
killing campaign with the help of 
children. Our department paid the 
direct costs; the residents contrib- 
uted by way of their labor. 

Prohibitory signboards, such as 
“Do not urinate in the drains,” 
were installed in one of the areas. 
The people contributed part of the 
cost; the UCD department, the bal- 
ance. 

In one of the areas, broken taps 
were repaired by the residents at 
their own expense. One hundred 
and seven families benefited from 
this expenditure. 

The entrance porch in another 
area was paved by the residents, 
thus benefiting 22 families. In the 
same area, the porch light was also 
arranged by a contribution from 
the residents. This small lamp has 
made a big difference to the resi- 
dents during the dark nights. 








One “self-help” project in Delhi was 
the construction of a slide for 
children’s recreation area 


With the help of the public 
health nurse, all six areas have ar- 
ranged regular classes on health 
and nutrition for children and 
women. A large number of resi- 
dents are taking advantage of this 
scheme. 

Another one of the areas ai 
ranged a first-aid class and personal 
hygiene class for children and 
women. A large number of resi- 
dents are taking advantage of these 
groups. 

One of the areas arranged volley 
ball groups, in which 30 people 
participate. Both the UCD and the 
local people contributed to the cost. 

Sewing classes have been started 
for women in all the project areas 
on a self-help basis. The women 
are contributing on a per head, per 
month basis, towards the cost of 
sewing machines supplied by the 
UCD on loan. The UCD provides 
services of craft instructresses until 
the local people take over the re- 
sponsibility of teaching others. 

In one of the areas, a TV set has 
been arranged on loan from the All 
India Radio. The residents have 
arranged for the show, electricity 
charges, safety of set, and have con- 
structed a small space for keeping 
the set for showing. 


Neighborhood vs. Block Projects 

Although for our pilot experi- 
ment purposes, we have delimited 
the size of a local block council at 
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Craft class for women; “students” 
will in turn become teachers 
of new classes 


about 250 families, this size needs 
to be properly assessed and estab- 
lished. What is the minimum size 
of population that ought to be the 
basic unit? Considerations of effec- 
tiveness in organization and econ- 
omy in operation would no doubt 
be determining factors. 

The concept of a mohalla, which 
is perhaps the nearest equivalent 
to a “neighborhood,” varies from 
place to place. We are, therefore, 
launching two neighborhood proj- 
ects to determine the optimum size 
of mohallas and blocks, or vikas 
mandals, 

We have selected two of the pilot 
project areas for expansion into 
pilot neighborhood projects. Each 
such neighborhood unit will con- 
sist of about ten vikas mandal 
areas, with abcut 2500 families, o1 
12,500 persons. These councils will 
work on larger problems for im- 
provement of the area, such as 
school, dispensary, open spaces, 
transport, shopping, etc. It is hoped 
that a team of five men and five 
women community organizers will 
be able to tackle this project. A 
neighborhood council is to be made 
up of only representatives of the 
local vikas mandals. In due course, 
we hope the councils will send 
representatives to a city-wide wel- 
fare council. 


City-wide Plans 


At present, we have an advisory 
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council on urban community de 
velopment, appointed by the mayor. 
This council consists of representa 
tives of the corporation and a num 
ber of social agencies in the city; 
later, when the neighborhood coun 
cils are formed, their representa- 
tives will also be included in this 
council. 

The advisory council is an ad 
hoc body that advises the depart 
ment and is preparing the ground 
for a full fledged health and wel- 
fare council and community chest. 
At present, there are a number of 
important welfare agencies in the 
city that could certainly render 
better service through coordination. 
The health and welfare council, 
when set up, will, it is hoped, 
undertake the following types of 
activities: coordination of welfare 
activities; social research for com- 
munity services; joint community 
action, where needed; common 
services, whenever needed; develop 
ment of public understanding of 
social problems. 

Thus the “Health and Welfare 
Council and Community Chest” is 
envisaged as an integral part of the 
urban community development 
program. 


Block Organization 
As indicated earlier, we have 
two urban community organizers 
for each vikas mandal: one man 
and one woman. One works on the 


general organization of the area, 
while the other organizes women. 
The general procedure followed in 
organizing an area is as follows: 


l1—Area and its available services 
are studied. 


2—Door-to-door survey is made by 
organizers to discover what resi 
dents think of area, and its prob 
lems, and whether they would like 
to do something about them. 


3$—Organization meeting of inte 
ested residents is held. Appoint 
ment of temporary officers is made 
by the community. 


!—Election of permanent ofhcers is 
held and special committees ap 
pointed. 


5—Regular meetings are held; com 
mittees named; discussion groups 
formed. Various programs are con- 
ducted by technical staff and others, 
according to interest of group. 


6—Development and implementa 
tion of specific action programs are 
devised by local communities and 
carried out by them. 


Some of the responsibilities of 
the urban community organizers 
are: 


1—Organizing the local community. 
2—Developing initiative and local 
or “natural” leadership. 


3—Suggesting community needs and 


procedures to accomplish commu 
nity objectives. 


!—Acquainting themselves with 
technical staff and agencies avail 
able to community to help with its 
problems. 


5—Getting members of the commu 
nity to help one another, teaching 
and training others in literacy, 
handicrafts, ete. 


6—Helping the community to clar- 
ify, summarize, and reconcile opin 
ions. 


7—Furnishing assistance and en 
couragement... but not leading or 
directing. 


Because urban community de 
velopment includes a wide range 
of community needs, the commu- 
nity organizer may have only gen- 
eral knowledge of health, educa- 
tion, handicrafts, etc. He, there- 
fore, requires the services of a more 
technically trained staff of field 
program organizers for assistance 
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as the vikas mandals express a de- 
sire for such help. 

Where necessary to accomplish 
the objectives of encouraging self- 
help but where, at the same time, 
there are limited financial resources 
available to the persons concerned, 
we spend a small amount of funds 
in the form of functional aids for 
pilot block projects on the follow- 
ing basis: furnish some materials 
(provided the vikas mandal pays 
or furnishes a certain percentage 
50 per cent or less—of the total cost 
in materials and labor) for the con- 
struction of community centers or 
playgrounds; erect a tent for com- 
munity activities; construct new or 
repair old latrines; provide new 
water lines; repair unsightly condi- 
tions; construct better drainage; 
furnish playground equipment, 
sewing machines, handicraft mate- 
rials, motion picture films, etc. 


Personnel 


At present we have the following 
types of personnel in the field: 
community organizers; field pro- 
gram organizers; handicraft/literacy 
teachers (mostly part-time). 

Community organizers generally 
have a master’s degree in social sci- 
ences or social work, with some 
experience in working with large 
groups of people. Some of them 
have background in social educa- 
tion or public relations. We feel 
that the best age group for this 
work is 25-35 years; women should 
be unencumbered and all workers 
are given intensive training on the 
basis of a manual — prepared 
for the purpose, which outlines our 
objective, method of approach, ac- 
tivities, etc. 

Other field staff have appropriate 

ualifications in their respective 
flelds. Apart from the director, we 
have a deputy in charge of research 
and evaluation, assisted by research 
staff. 


Goals and Objectives 

After a few months experimenta- 
tion, we feel that the goals and ob- 
jectives of our work can be stated 
as: 
Goals: to promote the growth of 
healthy, harmonious, and satisfy- 
ing community life and to encour- 
age the development of citizen or- 
ganizations through citizen partici- 
pation in programs of civic im- 
provement. 
Objectives: to secure the social in- 
tegration of the communities on a 
local neighborhood basis by creat- 
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ing a feeling of fellowship in or- 
ganizing mutual aid programs and 
a feeling of responsibility in assist- 
ing neighbors in distress; to de- 
velop a sense of civic pride through 
citizen participation in civic im- 
provement projects and in cam- 
paigns to make the city better and 
more beautiful; to prepare the 
ground for democratic decentrali- 
zation of the municipal administra- 
tion by training citizens in manage- 
ment of democratic institutions and 
by preparing local leadership; to 
create the necessary climate for un- 
dertaking programs of economic 
betterment based on making the 
maximum use of community re- 
sources and local initiative. 


Lessons Learned 
We have been going on with this 
work only for a few months and it 
would certainly be rash to hazard 
any generalizations. Still we are 





“Self-help” projects deal with 
community needs as diverse as 
schooling for bright young minds 
(left)and paving for muddy old 
lanes (below) 





adjusting our method of approach 
as we gain new experience. There- 
fore, we can, with some reserva- 
tions, proffer certain broad and 
tentative generalizations, subject to 
final evaluation at a later date. 

One major criticism of our work 
might be that perhaps this approach 
is too costly when we consider the 
large number of slums and the 
meager financial resources of the 
country. Our experience is that we 
have been able to move faster than 
anticipated and a good vikas man- 
dal can be organized within 12 to 
14 weeks. Thus workers can shift 
to new areas, so Delhi could hope 
to cover the entire slum population 
of the city in five years. 

We have also felt that density of 
population and existence of un- 
attended problems facilitates or- 
ganization of the people. It is also 
felt that this organization potential 
can vary with diversity a onesie 
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tion in terms of caste, class, linguis- 
tic, or other groupings. Sometimes 
the age of the locality, also, can 
freeze communication of new ideas. 
In this connection, we can state 
that organization can also be direct- 
ly correlated to religious and lin- 
guistic homogeneity. 

Although urban life is imper- 
sonal, intimate organization of an 
unhealthy type does exist, such as 
anti-social organization for traffic 
in women, gambling, narcotics, and 
crime. It is always a good practice 
not to get involved in attacking or 
tackling these problems in the ini- 
tial stages but to leave it to organi- 
zations of the people, when formed, 
to take such action as they will. 

One of the most important feel- 
ings we have developed relates to 
the economic ability of slum dwell- 
ers to undertake self-help projects. 
Earlier, we had felt that poverty of 
slum dwellers is beyond redemp- 
tion. However, we have been pleas- 
antly disillusioned. In our anxiety 
not to overburden the slum dwell- 
ers, we have provided that the an- 
nual subscription for membership 
to the vikas mandal could be paid 
in two six-monthly installments. 
However, in the project so far, 420 
members have enrolled themselves 
as members paying the full fee. 

We find that industrial workers 
are frequently more tired physical- 
ly after a long day of work and, when 
they return home, they do not 
show much interest in additional 
activities. Moreover, union activi- 
ties at the industrial plant furnish 
them with most of the organized 
activities in which they are inter- 
ested. It is, however, possible that 
industrial labor has had some bitter 
experience of organization that 
makes them shy to any kind of or- 
ganization at all. 


Political feelings of the — in 
the slums appear to be “skin-deep.” 
People’s affinity with political par- 
ties is mostly for the purpose of 
exploiting the political party for 
whatever benefit they can gain. The 
real problems of people are largely 
based in a local neighborhood 
where political considerations seem 
to be unimportant. So far, political 
feelings have neither facilitated nor 
hindered the organizing of the 
vikas mandals. 

Linguistic loyalty is as important 
as caste loyalty. Linguism being 
another kind of regionalism, it is 
hoped that local regional communi- 
ties will be able to offset differences 
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based on caste, religion, or occupa- 
tion. Community activities appear 
to be the only way really to deal 
with caste difficulties. Different 
groups belonging to different castes, 
religions, or occupations can be 
brought together on a local basis to 
solve the problems. 

Many people in project areas live 
in a relatively small world. Al- 
though some of them live near the 
city, they have not visited the city 
in the last decade. Women rare- 
ly leave the katra to visit the 
women of adjoining katras. We 
may, therefore, expect greater suc- 
cess in organizing vikas mandals 
because of this limited mobility. 

People of the slums are illiterate, 
but they possess robust common 
sense, shrewdness, and ability. If 
we encourage and stimulate them, 
they show much interest in their 
own improvement. Even though 
they are poor and illiterate, they 
are not satisfied with existing con- 
ditions of filth and illiteracy. How- 
ever, they have been deceived in 
the past by some false promises; if 
they see any possibility of being 
able to do something, they will 
surely respond. In many welfare 
projects in slum areas, there is a 
tendency to rely upon educated 
persons for leadership. But in our 
project we find that, although the 
leader the people choose may not 
be educated, he may have qualities 
of leadership and common sense. 


Conclusion 

Some of the tentative conclusions 
outlined earlier will have to be 
tested further by our evaluation 
unit. However, achievements so fat 
are quite encouraging and response 
of the people quite heartening. In 
three of our projects, results have 
been beyond our expectations; in 
two, have met them; and in one, 
have fallen short of them. 


We have undertaken this work 
in the hope that plans we develop 
here would be applicable, with 
some modifications, in other cities 
of India. Since time immemorial, 
social workers have engaged them- 
selves in providing various types of 
welfare services on a neighborhood 
basis but we have tried to develop 
programs for a specific number of 
families living in a well defined 
geographical area through their di- 
rect involvement in community 
affairs. When social workers talk 
of the individual and the family 
they deal with specific units... but 


they get submerged in some vague 
ness while talking of “community.” 
We are, through our approach, en 
deavoring to give a concrete shape 
to the concept of “community” and 
also give it a personality through 
organization. With our almost total 
reliance on the abilities of the 
people, we may underline the case 
for greater emphasis on organiza 
tion, stimulation, and motivation 
of the people in the maximum utili 
zation of their genius and resources 
to meet their own problems. 

When our experiment succeeds, 
as it seems apparent at the moment, 
it would tackle a number of basi 
problems in democratic community 
life. 

The clock cannot be put back 
nor can the trend towards urbani 
zation be reversed. All we hope to 
do is to bring more order, cohesion, 
organization, improvement, and en- 
richment of social life into the cities 
through urban community develop- 
ment work. Through our vikas 
mandals, we shall integrate a hetero- 
geneous mass of people into a well 
knit and organized urban commu- 
nity, willing and able to share 
responsibilities for their town bet- 
terment, and pave the way for 
democratic decentralization of local 
authority, bringing it nearer to the 
people. 

This approach will ultimately 
offset unhealthy effects of urbani- 
zation by promoting friendly feel- 
ing and cooperativeness and by 
preparing leadership for a demo- 
cratic community life. We shall 
make the maximum use of local 
resources, as well as resources of 
the community, under vigilant care 
of the people concerned. 


In the long run, this democratic 
regional concept of community life 
may even help us to tackle caste 
and other types of narrow and sec- 
tarian loyalties. In the ultimate 
analysis, we seek to rehabilitate our 
faith in the capabilities and poten- 
tialities of men and women, how- 
ever humble, to work for, and a 
complish, their welfare with mini 
mum external help and assistance. 











A certificate of merit was awarded 
by the Municipal Art Society of 
New York on May 8 to architects 
Mayer, Whittlesey and Glass for 
the “outstanding excellence and 
public importance” of the Gala 
East Harlem Plaza, which they de- 
signed for the James Weldon John- 
son Community Center in the Jef- 
ferson Homes project in New York 
City (see August-September 1960 
JOURNAL, page 306). 

Another example of citizen “self- 
help” (see pages 193 and 199), the 
plaza, though under the general 
day-to-day maintenance of the New 
York City housing authority, is run 
and protected by the residents of 
the project. By a revolutionary de- 
cision not to fence the plaza, a 
wide-open and welcoming recrea- 
tion and social center for the entire 
neighborhood has been created. 
Success of the self-help and open- 
to-the-community features is evi- 
dent in the absence of any damage 
or vandalism in the year since its 
grand opening last June and in the 
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HARLEM PLAZA WINS ART AWARD 


audiences drawn from all over the 
city for its evening band and or- 
chestra concerts, its dance pro- 
grams, and its other planned en- 
tertainment. 

Plaza designer Albert Mayer is 
noted for his contributions to some 
of the most imaginative town-plan- 
ning and housing projects in the 
country over the past 30 years; in 
addition he spent four years in 
India reorganizing and planning 
over 300 villages in the state of 
Uttar Pradesh and working in as- 
sociation with Le Corbusier in the 
planning of the new Punjab city 
of Chandrigarh. 

Infused throughout Mr. Mayer’s 
work is the belief that physical im- 
provements and beauty of building 
are not meaningful without the cre- 
ation of a new social atmosphere in 
which they can be used and en- 
joyed. In creating the East Harlem 
Plaza, Mr. Mayer attempted to syn- 
chronize and set in motion an in- 
teraction among its physical, ar- 
chitectural, functional, social and 





Local talent performs for audiences 
attracted from all over the city in 
East Harlem Plaza’s “Dance Around 
the World” programs 





Photos: Ed Bagwell 


organizational aspects, “none of 
which,” he says, “would ring the 
bell without the other.” While the 
project contributes vastly to the im- 
provement and enlivenment of the 
community, the area, and the whole 
city, perhaps its greatest and most 
lasting significance, Mr. Mayer feels 
~a significance that the Municipal 
Art Society has underscored by its 
award—is the “extra dimension in 
living” which it provides for the 
people who use it. 
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RURAL EXTENSION TECHNIQUES 
getting try in Pittsburgh self-help renewal area 


by BERNARD E. LOSHBOUGH, 


Executive Director, ACTION-Housing, Inc., Pittsburgh. 
Extracts from speech at Southwestern Regiona! 
Administrative Conference, Cooperative Extension 
Service, The Pennsylvania State University, April 5, 1961 


We at ACTION-Housing, Inc. 
are convinced that the rural com- 
munity and the urban community 
are fast disappearing as separate 
entities. These communities—rural 
and urban—are rapidly becoming 
one homogeneous society, spurred 
by the same goals, buffeted by the 
same business cycle, informed by 
the same television commentators, 
and interlaced by the same express- 
ways. 

Within this new urban-rural so- 
ciety, we are concerned not only 
with the effect of new problems on 
the well-being of rural people, but 
with the continued movement of 
these people to urban areas. We 
wonder, then, if it is not time for 
urban and rural workers to estab- 
lish closer relationships and to 
share skills, experience, ideas—and, 
by such cooperation, enrich the new 
society much more than we would 
by acting separately and apart. 

The facts of population move- 
ment are well known to all of us. 
A century ago, 85 per cent of our 
people lived in rural areas. Today, 
70 per cent of our people live in 
urbanized areas . . . and the demog- 
raphers predict 90 per cent urbani- 
zation by 1980. 

We recognize that these revolu- 
tionary population shifts flow not 
only from technological advances 
in agriculture, but from the re- 
search, education, and cooperative 
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efforts of state university agricul- 
tural and home economics exten- 
sion workers, making it possible for 
fewer farmers to produce more 
food. 

The result has been to transform 
this nation from one of food short- 
ages to one of great surpluses and 
to raise the standard of living of 
our rural people to the highest of 
any in the world. 

It is clear that population and 
technological changes are causing 
rural extension workers to review 
and reorient their services and pro- 
grams, just as we in the city are 
doing. We were told not long ago 
that, even in the most rural Penn- 
sylvania county, the agricultural ex- 
tension agent and home economist 
spend at least 25 per cent of their 
time on urban problems. And that 
in Philadelphia county, it is 100 
per cent. We know from working 
with county agent, Phil Sellers, that 
he is fast approaching 100 per cent 
in Allegheny county. 


New Approach Needed 

Despite the recognized effective- 
ness of urban renewal as presently 
constituted, we must concede that 
new measures and techniques must 
be developed to solve the age-old 
problems now compounded by the 
continuing population increases in 
our urban centers. 

The cores of our cities have be- 


come old and worn out. Narrow 
streets and multiplying automobiles 
constrict our movement. Housing 
is inadequate and much of it inter 
mingled with stores and factories. 
Crime, delinquency, and racial ten 
sions are on the increase. 

A pall ol obsolescence falls over 
most of our old, declining sections 
-the gray areas. On the edges of 
our cities, much vacant land, once 
used for farming, is eaten up by 
ugly, unplanned, hodgepodge de 
velopment. 

We have found that as we seek 
to advance toward the solution of 
the city’s problems, many social dif 
ficulties and frustrations must be 
dissolved. A successfully renewed 
city must somehow help fulfill the 
psychological and spiritual needs 
of men. 

Otherwise, there is genuine dan- 
ger that, lacking the proper stimu 
lus to create the vision of a full 
urban life, many people may come 
to expect from the city little more 
than a job that provides reasonable 
comfort, a school that keeps their 
children out of mischief, and a gov- 
ernment that provides adequate 
snow removal and refuse collection, 
as well as protection from fire and 
lawlessness. 

Such a concept of urban living is 
“simply immature,” says my friend, 
Dr. Eugene Johnson, director of the 
civic education center, Washington 
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PHILADELPHIA WINS 
NATIONAL AWARD FOR 


Photo: Jules Schick 


In recognition of giant steps taken in self-rejuvenation, Phila- 
delphia received the first Ward Melville Gold Medal for Com- 
munity Development early this year. 

Fifteen years ago Philadelphia was publicly labeled “a dying 
city,” “a blighted municipality,” “a hotbed of inertia.” Today the 
gold medal jury, citing outstanding projects like Penn Center, 
Eastwick, Society Hill, North Triangle, commended city adminis- 
trators and citizens alike for their “deeply significant and far- 
reaching urban renewal program” that is creating a new city of 
beauty, utility, and economic strength. 

The Melville gold medal was presented by Mr. Ward Melville, 
chairman of the board of the Melville Shoe Corporation (left) 
to Mayor Richardson Dilworth (right) who accepted it on behalf 
of the city of Philadelphia. Two of the 15 recipients of Leader- 
ship Certificates—officials and citizens representing organizations 
that are making major contributions to the improvement of 
Philadelphia—are James A. Sutton, president of the citizens coun- 
cil on city planning and William L. Rafsky, city development 
coordinator, also pictured. 

The two other communities ranking as finalists in the com- 
petition were San Jose, California and Washington, Connecticut. 
Determining factor in the choice of Philadelphia as winner was 
motivation rather than accomplishment. San Jose and Washing- 
ton originated and carried out their strong development pro- 
grams to combat immediate emergencies: a fantastic population 
explosion in San Jose and a devastating flood in Washington. 
Motivating Philadelphia’s program: a concerted citizen and 
official desire to better their community. 

Commented Mr. Melville on presentation of the gold medal: 
“It is hoped that through this award your enterprise will com- 
mend itself to many other cities and that the trend towards 
blight and decay will be reversed as you so dramatically have 
proved it can be.” 
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University, St. Louis. He goes on to 
say: “Such a concept is incomplete 
and inadequate. It presents such a 
placid routine, so lacking in variety 
and in a sense of wonder of life and 
a zest for the unpredictable and 
diverse that it is not a civilized 
concept.” 

As we seek to revitalize cities and 
urban living, the direct effect on 
humans—in terms of dislocation of 
families, in disrupted businesses, 
and in opportunities for a new 
living environment—is tremendous. 
And the federal government has 
wisely recognized that citizen par- 
ticipation is a vital part of oo wd 
renewal. 


Citizen Councils 

In its program of modernizing old 
neighborhoods, ACTION-Housing, 
Inc. is deeply involved in assisting 
people to play realistic roles in ur- 
ban renewal through citizens renew- 
al councils. Through these councils, 
people take part in planning, are 
kept informed, cooperate in mod- 
ernizing old houses, and help in 
many ways to sustain citizen in- 
volvement. 

We have also learned, however, 
that, if our cities are to be fully re- 
newed, we must provide a climate 
in which the citizen can take part 
in the dreaming and the doing. We 
have discovered that full involve- 
ment of the citizen is difficult. 

We are learning how to overcome 
physical blight and even learning 
a bit about social upheaval. But as 
the urban revolution inches for- 
ward, we discern a tragic flaw. Most 
of our citizens react to the city’s 
crisis and opportunity with indif- 
ference, apathy, or even a desire to 
escape. 

We cannot do this job without 
the enthusiastic participation of 
our citizens. As a matter of fact, 
without their desire to see it done, 
there is not much point in doing it. 

Leaders in urban affairs now 
recognize this fact. Dr. Robert C. 
Weaver, the administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy, said recently: “In all the city’s 
problems, the key element has been 
human beings. People conceived 
and developed cities. People have 
constantly threatened them. Peo- 
ple, congregating into urban cen- 
ters, made them the complex social 
organism we contemplate when the 
word city is used. It is human be- 
ings who, today, are shaping the vast 
metropolitan areas which house 
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most ... of the population in this 
nation. And it is in terms of people 
that urban problems must be con- 
ceived and their solutions devel- 
oped.” 


Help—from India 


It is at this point that we look to 
the rural extension worker, who, 
in 50 years of community develop- 
ment work, has learned so much 
about working with people. Dur- 
ing four years in India, where I 
was closely associated with county 
agents from many parts of America 
on India’s community development 
program, I saw their magic touch 
at work. I watched it awaken a de- 
sire in people for a better life; help 
them help themselves to acquire 
new skills; and assist them to use 
these skills cooperatively to achieve 
a better and fuller life—a process 
that broke through indifference, 
changed attitudes, and even en- 
riched a great culture centuries old. 

Let me tell you a story about 
India. In 1945, two men crossed 
paths there. One was Albert Mayer, 
an American architect and town 
planner from New York City. The 
other was Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
political leader and _ statesman. 
Mayer was on military duty in 
India. The two men met and found 
they shared a common concern 
about India’s poverty, the sense of 
defeat, and the desperation of the 
millions of families living in that 
populous country’s 500,000 villages. 


They talked of many things— 
housing, sanitation, and rural com- 
munity planning. They spoke of 
raising the standard of living of 
villagers and training them to uti- 
lize old and new skills. 

Albert Mayer returned to New 
York. The following year, he was 
invited back to India to establish 
a pilot project in the State of Uttar 
Pradesh, which then had a popula- 
tion of some 40 million—more than 
the combined populations of Bel- 
gium, Denmark, The Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland. 

He brought with him an Ameri- 
can town planner, an agricultural 
extension agent, and an agricul- 
tural engineer. But, unlike most 
physical planners, Mayer did not 
start rearranging roads and houses. 

It was obvious to him that build- 
ing beautiful villages alone would 
not do the job—would not be a 
meaningful demonstration. Mayer 
realized that a new social and eco- 
nomic atmosphere had to be cre- 
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Mr. Loshbough, author of the article starting on page 199 
on "self-help" renewal in Pittsburgh, describes the Home- 
wood-Brushton pilot project area as follows. 


THE FACTS ON PITTSBURGH'S “SELF-HELP” 
PROJECT AREA 


“Financed in part by a $45,000 grant from The Buhl Foun- 
dation of Pittsburgh, a three-year pilot self-help project is under 
way in Homewood-Brushton, a neighborhood of 30,000 persons 
living in 50-year old houses. 

“To the leaders of this program, self-help renewal means citi- 
zens uniting with public and private agencies to start solving 
neighborhood problems. Eventually, some federal renewal aid 
may be needed but the neighborhood has begun improvement 
and planning without waiting, which is in the Pittsburgh 
“renaissance” tradition—eight of 13 redevelopment projects have 
been launched without direct federal aid. 

“Housing code enforcement, public services, voluntary mod- 
ernization of homes, and social services are accelerated concur- 
rent with the preparation of a long-range master plan by a pro- 
fessional city planner. 

“The program is open at every step to participation by the 
neighborhood people—the source of the original impetus for 
self-help renewal. Education and training of citizens proceed in 
an organized manner, so eventually they may be prepared to 
carry on most of the program themselves. 

“By regarding federal renewal grants as just another tool to 
be used at the proper time, and plunging in with a no-delay 
self-help program, Pittsburgh hopes to avoid two pitfalls: (1) 
the ‘slip-back gap’—the two to five year lag from the time a city 
decides a neighborhood needs renewal until the city obtains a 
federal loan and grant contract, a hiatus usually marked by 
further decline in an area; (2) ‘father-federal-fixation’—the atti- 
tude that regards Washington as the sole source from whence 
help can come and that usually leads to neglect of local resources 
and paralysis of local forces. 

“In the offices of the department of city planning, a master 
plan is being worked out by a full-time planner, hired especially 
for the Homewood-Brushton project, with $10,000 raised by 
neighborhood groups. Allegheny County’s Health and Welfare 
Association is directing studies and planning of social services 
with a $5000 bequest. 

“An office has been set up in the heart of Homewood-Brush 
ton, headed by an experienced neighborhood renewal manager 
recruited by ACTION-Housing, Inc. The renewal manager is a 
staff officer to the Homewood-Brushton Citizens Renewal Coun- 
cil, which gives leadership to the entire project. This council 
includes representatives of all major interest groups in Home 
wood-Brushton, plus individual citizens, and representatives of 
the local government. civic, and social agencies. 

“Among the new resources being put to work in the self-help 
program are extension techniques. Training, research, and direct 
staff services of the Pennsylvania State Agricultural Extension 
Service are being used. Pittsburgh will probably be the first 
city in the United States to put this resource to work toward 
solving problems of the gray zone. 

“September 1, 1961 has been set as the deadline for the full 
master plan, which will incorporate the results of social and 
physical planning. Then, participants in the Homewood-Brush- 
ton project will have a long-range guide; the city will know 
how to synchronize the project with its capital improvements 
program: social agencies will know what is needed for a coordi- 
nated program of human rehabilitation; and spot clearance 
areas will be pinpointed. The need for federal funds, if any, 
will also be known.” 
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ated along with physical improve 
ments. 

He started with the way of life 
of the people. He sought to build 
on the good Indian foundations, to 
utilize modern techniques, and to 
fit them into Indian resources and 
conditions: no easy matter, for the 
resources were limited and the con- 
ditions very different from what 
Mayer and his colleagues knew in 
America. 

However, as Mayer states in his 
book, Project India, “A good plan- 
ner is accustomed to facing and 
reorganizing new components in 
almost every project. Unfamiliar 
work can gain from a fresh eye.” 

The experiment started with 64 
villages in the Etawah district of 
Uttar Pradesh. In three years, it 
included over 300 in the same area. 
It was reproduced at four other 
centers in Uttar Pradesh and finally 
became a prototype for India’s now 
famed nationwide community de- 
velopment projects and its nation- 
al extension service, which today 
touch the lives of nearly 300 mil- 
lion villagers living in predomi- 
nantly rural India. 

It will interest you to know that 
one of the professional assistants 
brought by Mayer to India to ini- 
tiate the pilot project—the one man 
who contributed most, and who 
stayed on to help the government 
of India launch the program on a 
national scale with assistance from 
the United States Point 4 Program 
—was Horace Holmes, the agricul- 
tural extension agent. Here was a 
man whose training and experience 
led him to go far beyond the use 
of new implements, fertilizers, and 
techniques, into the minds and 
hearts of people. 

Mayer and Holmes and the vil- 
lage level workers they trained be- 
gan with soil erosion. They helped 
a few farmers feel there was some 
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Homewood-Brushton, February, 1960 


hope in stopping the annual loss 
of precious topsoil and brought 
them around to a willingness to 
experiment. The first year, a small 
earth dam was built. When the 
monsoon came, the barriers held 
the soil. Other farmers saw the re- 
sults; they understood it was pos- 
sible for them to identify and mas- 
ter the forces of nature. Within 
four years, 10,000 acres had been 
restored. Apathy was replaced by 
constructive energy and the life of 
the village revitalized. 

Remember, all of this took place 
in a nation 80 per cent illiterate- 
in a nation that has ten major lan- 
guages and 500 dialects. 

Think what could be done in the 
rich and educated land that is 
America, if the Etawah approach 
-the traditional agricultural exten- 
sion approach—could be put to 
work in all parts of our nation. 


Apathy Attacked 


In our cities, the complexities of 
modern living, the drawn-out ten- 
sions of the cold war, and the ap- 
parent remoteness from sources of 
power and decision have dimin- 
ished the capacity of many urban 
people to deal effectively with their 
environment and have left an apa- 
thy as stultifying as that found by 
Mayer in Etawah. 

What I am proposing is simply 
that we go after this fog of apathy 
with a good strong gust of exten- 
sion—the old fashioned kind—that 
was sharpened, adopted, and found 
so productive in Etawah in far- 
away India. It is the kind that in- 
cludes not merely better agricul- 
tural and home managing methods, 
but fundamental awakening and 
alerting of the hearts and minds of 
people —the exciting, challenging 
kind that inspired the nation’s first 
county agents a half-century ago. 

It is ironic—perhaps shocking 


that an urbanite like myself had to 
travel 10,000 miles to India to learn 
that a home-grown product like ag- 
ricultural extension can very likely 
be adapted for effective use in ur- 
ban centers. 

I guess you could call this “fon 
eign aid’”—in reverse. Here in the 
United States of America, for a 
half-century the agricultural exten 
sion process has been developing 
just beyond our city limits, and we 
have overlooked it as a tool for 
urban use. 


Urban Extension 


But it is no longer overlooked. 
The Ford Foundation, which has 
assisted the government of India 
in its effective community devel 
opment program, has made grants 
totaling approximately 2 million 
dollars to Rutgers University, the 
University of Wisconsin, and the 
University of Illinois for research 
and experimentation in the devel 
opment of an urban extension pro 
gram in the United States. 

If urban extension proves as suc 
cessful as we think it will, it is pos- 
sible that federal, state, and local 
governments, together with urban 
universities and public schools, will 
in time be as deeply involved as 
land grant colleges are in agricultur- 
al extension and home economics. 

Since the concept seems to be 
adaptable, one might ask why the 
neat easy solution wouldn't be to 
transfer the trained manpower and 
the network of institutional rela- 
tionships that now exists to serve the 
farm population intact to the ur- 
ban scene and there launch a mas- 
sive program of urban extension. 
Upon reflection, this approach 
seems neither wise nor possible. 

Rural groups are important and 
cannot be abandoned simply be- 
cause the needs of other groups in 
our population are growing propor- 
tionally greater. Institutions geared 
essentially to a rural and agricul- 
tural society cannot easily cope 
with the mercurial nature and 
fragmentation of city life. 

Preliminary findings of the three 
universities doing research in urban 
extension support this contention. 
We understand their experience so 
far indicates there is no waiting 
“shelf of techniques” easily trans- 
ferable to the urban areas; that ex- 
periments are needed; and _ that 
time and toughness are required if 
these experiments are to succeed. 


I would say the limited experi- 
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ments of AC TION-Housing, Inc. 
so far confirm this. 

What we seek to transfer are cer- 
tain fundamental concepts: the in- 
volvement of people in planning; 
Hexibility in methods; and an or- 
dered pattern of — relationships 
among levels of government and 
education, civic, and social agen- 
cies. 

We want to borrow a philosophy 
and a concept. It was never bette1 
stated than in the sensitive words 
of Dr. Douglas Ensminger, formerly 
M. L. Wilson's right-hand man in 
the United States Department ol 
\griculture and for the last ten 
vears the Ford Foundation’s repre 
sentative in India: “Extension in a 
neighborhood must begin with the 
needs of the people, as they see 
them, or as they come to see them 
as the education process takes hold. 
The process then moves from the 
recognized problem, moving to a 
desire to do something about it, to 
an understanding of what caused 
the problem, to an understanding 
of what might be done to improve 
the condition, to a desire to take 
the necessary action, to their taking 
the action. Finally, having taken 
the action and deriving satisfaction 
with the new way of thinking and 
behaving, the new replace the old 
ways of thinking and doing.” 

The program we envision aims at: 
I—Awakening the concerns, the 
dedication, the skills of people. 
2—Helping them lift their sights to 
worthwhile objectives. 
3—Assisting them to gain an un- 
derstanding and appreciation of 
beauty, a tolerance for diversity, 
and a desire to make full use of 
their talents. 

{—Giving them the will to restore 
the physical integrity of their sur- 
roundings. 


Homewood-Brushton 

We in ACTION-Housing have 
been working with rural extension 
people for a year. ‘There have been 
conferences at our offices in Pitts- 
burgh and at Pennsylvania state 
university. There have been joint 
meetings of our two staffs with the 





leaders of Homewood-Brushton, a 
declining neighborhood in  Pitts- 
burgh, where an important pilot 
urban renewal project is under way. 

And now there is beginning in 
Homewood-Brushton a series of 
demonstrations, utilizing agricul- 
tural extension concepts, including 
programs of garden and yard care, 
budgeting, nutrition, and the youth 
development programs, like those 
developed by 4-H Clubs. 

Homewood-Brushton is a gray 
area neighborhood of 9000 families. 
There is too much traffic, unem 
ployment, and vice; too few school 
rooms, playgrounds, and parking 
lots. People there, however, have 
organized and, with the help of 
ACTION-Housing, Inc., have be 
gun a grass-roots urban renewal 
program based largely on their own 
efforts and the help of local gov- 
ernment, civic, health, and welfare 
agencies. 

We think some of the successful 
principles of Etawah have been put 
to work in Homewood-Brushton. 
People themselves have been as 
sisted to take the lead. With the 
help of trained professionals, they 
have developed their own program. 
They have started with small proj- 
ects like yard clean-up and turning 
two blocks of unneeded streets into 
a parking area, and proceeded to 
more dificult problems like a com- 
plete evaluation of their entire edu- 
cational structure. At every step, 
people are involved in the making 
of the master physical and _ social 
plan. Leadership training and 
frank, objective evaluation are built 
into the program. Much remains to 
be done. 

It is evident to us that we are 
going to learn much from the work 
that the county agricultural exten 
sion and home economics staff are 
doing in this pilot operation. We 
hope that together we will be able 
to use some of their fundamental 
concepts in awakening the aspira- 
tions of unreached thousands in ur- 
ban Homewood-Brushton. 

As we perfect the use of these 
concepts in this neighborhood, we 
look ahead to using them next yea 
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in other neighborhoods and, even 
tually, in a cross-section of neigh 
borhoods throughout’ Allegheny 
County. 

As we proceed, we expect to see 
emerge the requirements for a new 
kind of generalist, especially at 
tuned to urban life, as well as re 
quirements for an array of back 
stopping subject matter specialists. 

If urban extension is to be work 
able, it will need the full coopera 
tion of urban universities, just as 
the rural program eftectively uses 
the vast resources of land grant 
colleges. 

There will undoubtedly have to 
be a differential strategy for neigh 
borhoods, meeting the particulan 
problems generated by status, cul 
tural, and income levels; degree ol 
transiency; ethnic differences; ho 
mogeneity, and many other factors. 
There is no ready formula. 

And probably no one kind of uw 
ban extension program will be 
equally valid for all of America’s 
large urban centers. What may suit 
a middle-sized city, relatively sepa 
rated from other urban centers, 
may not work in a city the same 
size located in an older and more 
crowded section of America. 

The principle of a pluralistic ap 
proach to the development of an 
urban extension program must be 
accepted if any progress is to be 
made. 

We are all convinced that rural 
extension concepts can be effective 
in achieving a breakthrough on the 
human as well as the physical side 
of urban renewal. 

We now see American ideals and 
imagination stirred by the Peace 
Corps concept. 

We believe the vision and chal 
lenge of a good city can generate 
the same enthusiasm and dedica 
tion. 

We believe an urban extension 
corps could serve to strengthen our 
cities and enhance the dignity of 
man in an urban society. 

We look to you rural extension 
workers as partners in the total de 
velopment of our nation and _ its 
people. 


Speakers at the Homewood-Brushton 
planning banquet: the Reverend J. A. 
Williams and C. E. Askew of the citizen's 
renewal council; Elmer Tropman, execu 
tive divector, Welfare Association, Alle 
gheny County; William Howell, president, 
Homewood improvement association; 
Mayor Joseph M. Barr; John Ryan, presi 
dent, Allegheny community development 
conference; and Mr. Loshbough 
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Here's another story of a city that is using the self-help route to 
citizen participation—Delhi's story is told on page 193; Pittsburgh's 


on page 199. 


ALBERT G. ROSENBERG presented the following statement last 
spring at an international workshop on community development 
and community organization at Brandeis University. Since the 
presentation, the citizens of the Harlem Project have proved Mr. 
Rosenberg's "case" by turning up in record numbers to support the 
renewal plan for the area when it came before the city council 
for approval. Says Mr. Rosenberg: "Since the paper was presented, 
a number of significant developments have taken place. In June 
the public hearing on the Harlem Park renewal plan was held 
before the city council and we saw our hopes and expectations 
fulfilled in a very full measure. The city hall was filled to over- 
flowing with well over 700 residents of the Harlem Park neighbor- 
hood, who es ana | supported the ordinance. Prominent 


neighborhood leaders an 


grass roots’ citizens spoke up in favor 


of the plan. Because they had had a share in preparing the plan for 
renewal of their neighborhood they were able to express clearly 
and with conviction why they supported the program. Key city- 
wide organizations that had studied the plan also appeared in 
support at the hearing. Among them were the Citizens Planning 

and Housing Association, the Greater Baltimore Committee, the 
Baltimore Urban League, the Property Owners Association, the 
League of Women Voters, the Maryland Council of Churches, the 
Association of Commerce, the AFL-CIO Council. They convinced 
our city council and administration that the community solidly 
backed the plan. Needless to say, it was approved by the city 
council and is now in execution. Community support and 
participation in the program is continuing at high level." 


See January Journal, page 36, for more on the Harlem Park project. 


BALTIMORE'S HARLEM PARK 


finds “self-help” citizen participation is successful 


What is the role and mission of 
community organization as social 
work practice in Baltimore’s urban 
renewal program? 

What are the situations and 
problems with which we expect this 
type of professional practice to con- 
cern itself? 

What have been some of our spe- 
cific experiences in carrying out a 
community organization program 
in urban renewal? 

These are some of the questions 
with which I shall attempt to 
deal... 

In urban renewal, public funds 
are principally available for physi- 
cal planning, slum clearance and 
disposition, and public improve- 
ments, leaving responsibility for 
private home improvements up to 
the owners. .. . The city official in 
charge of renewal in one city in the 
midwest categorically states “the 
success of urban renewal depends 
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85 per cent on effective citizen par- 
ticipation.” We can well appreciate 
this statement when we realize that, 
although housing inspection is a 
key tool of urban renewal, even the 
best housing codes are, in my opin- 
ion, not worth the paper they are 
written on, if property rehabilita- 
tion in this program is to depend 
on enforcement alone. Of course, 
good housing laws and an effective 
enforcement machinery are neces- 
sary and one always can expect to 
find the uncooperative and the re- 
calcitrant owner who will respond 
only to strict law enforcement ac- 
tion. But voluntary cooperation is 
the essential base for real and last- 
ing neighborhood improvement. 
We have seen cases in which re- 
habilitation and conservation were 
based primarily on housing law en- 
forcement and, in every instance, 
the effects of enforcement were soon 
lost and the neighborhood slipped 





back to its former state... . 

In our agency, we have a com- 
munity organization division, of 
which I am director. We have a 
staff of professional community or- 
ganizers or, as we call them, “com- 
munity workers.” To each renewal 
area, we assign one or more of 
these workers. In addition, some 
members of the division work at 
citywide level with public and 
voluntary community service and 
planning agencies, special interest 
groups, professional and trade or- 
ganizations, civic groups, labor 
unions, etc. 


Harlem Park 
Now we are ready to look at the 
Harlem Park renewal area, the 
locale of our case study. This neigh- 
borhood was described by our re- 





search department recently in the 
following terms: 

“. . . Most of the houses are row 
houses. Most of the rows contain 
from ten to 25 structures. The 
greatest proportion of row houses 
face the major streets that form the 
blocks. About 10 per cent of the 
structures are located on small 
streets within the interior of each 
block. 

“Nearly all of the homes in the 
Harlem Park neighborhood were 
built before 1880, over 80 years 
ago—a span of years equivalent to 
three generations. These houses 
were originally designed for single 
family occupancy to meet the needs 
of the large middle-class families 
typical of the period in which they 
were built. As Baltimore expanded 
and transportation improved, the 
original families moved from the 
neighborhood to sections farther 
out. The increase of population 
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due to heavy migration since World 
War II resulted in the conversion 
of many large homes throughout 
the city to multi-family use. Such 
was the case of many of the homes 
in Harlem Park. 

“The conversion of most of the 
homes to structures housing more 
than one family has hastened decay. 
Not all of the dwelling units, in be- 
ing converted, have been provided 
with the proper facilities—such as 
private kitchen, bath, and entrance. 
Consequently families have had to 
share such facilities. Many of the 
structures are too small for the 
number of separate families now 
living in them. This has resulted in 
lack of privacy, overcrowding, and 
unhealthy conditions. Many. of the 
back yard spaces are too small to 
provide clothes drying areas, play 
space for young children, or a sit- 
ting area for more than one family. 

“In addition to the general de- 
terioration and deficiencies in the 
structures themselves, there has been 
a decline in the neighborhood en- 
vironment, which has had an ad- 
verse effect on living conditions. 
There has been a steady increase 
in automobile traffic, with its 
accompanying noise, smell and dan- 
ger. The increase in population re- 
sulting from conversions of single- 
family structures to multi-family 
structures has overloaded and made 
completely inadequate the few ex- 
isting schools ol recreational fa- 
cilities. 

“A scattered pattern of incom- 
patible land use and substandard 
business structures has created con- 
ditions inappropriate for a residen- 
tial area. 

“Harlem Park is an area of high 
density .. .” 

The renewal plan calls for reha- 
bilitation, conservation, and some 
clearance. This clearance will be 
almost entirely limited to the struc- 
tures in the interiors of the blocks. 
Though only ten per cent of the 
13,700 population live in these in- 
ner-block areas, their homes, most- 
ly one-family structures, cover al- 
most all of the lots that they occupy 
and greatly overcrowd the land. 

The overcrowding of land by 
buildings and the resulting lack of 
open space are major contributing 
factors in the creation of slums and 
blight. The inner-block dwellings 
are, in many instances, seriously 
deteriorated and lacking in basic 
plumbing and other facilities. The 
removal of these structures will re- 
duce building congestion, lower the 
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density of the area, and provide 
much needed open space. 

The great majority of residents 
in this area are renters. Most of the 
properties are owned by absentee 
landlords. 


Trial, Error 

This neighborhood was desig- 
nated as an urban renewal area 
about four years ago. It will be- 
come quickly evident that this case 
offers as many object lessons from 
the initial trial-and-error period as 
from the more recent accomplish- 
ments. Prior to its designation as a 
renewal area by the mayor and city 
council, there had been no sig- 
nificant neighborhood involvement. 
Citizens of Harlem Park read about 
this decision as an accomplished 
fact in their newspapers. People in 
Baltimore were at the time of the 
announcement familiar with rede- 
velopment programs carried out un- 
der Title I of the 1949 housing act, 
in which all or most of the struc- 
tures of a badly blighted section of 
the city would be torn down and 
the cleared land used for new 
construction. The announcement 
threw the community into turmoil. 
Mistakenly, it was assumed by many 
residents that the action meant the 
whole area was going to be torn 
down and that they would have to 
move. The city officials in charge of 
the program at that time seemed to 
be well aware of the necessity of 
adequate citizen participation in 
carrying out the program and they 
thought a neighborhood council in 
Harlem Park would be a good chan- 
nel through which to reach the 
community. In order to launch 
such a council, the mayor officially 
appointed a council chairman and 
co-chairman. Although the people 
who made this decision were sin- 
cerely motivated, the reality is that 
Harlem Park is an all-Negro area 
and many residents are very wary 
of city officials and highly skeptical 
of their motivations. In view of the 
history and experiences of the Ne- 
gro in America and in Baltimore, 
such suspicion should cause no sur- 

rise. Vociferous Harlem Parkers 
labelled the neighborhood council 
and its mayor-appointed leaders as 
“stooges” of the city government, a 
front group for the city that should 
be boycotted. 

If the principle of the autonomy 
of the envisioned neighborhood 
council had been considered at all, 
the step of placing the chairman 
and co-chairman of the council in 


othce by appointment of the mayor 
certainly could not but jeopardize 
the independent status of the group 
in the eyes of the community. 

The city had employed a commu 
nity organization staft—people well 
qualified in various protessional 
areas who worked conscientiously to 
develop an effective citizen partici- 
pation program. It is important to 
note, however, that the staff persons 
assigned to Harlem Park at that 
time could not be described as so 
cial-work-trained or experienced, in 
the professional sense of the word. 

In examining that phase of activ 
ity, moreover, we find little indica- 
tion of significant grass-roots leade1 
ship development . . . much of the 
work can be classified as “doing 
things for people.” Relationships 
between the neighborhood and the 
urban renewal agency went from 
bad to worse in those first two to 
three years. The best efforts of 
agency staff to interpret planning 
ideas to the community fell flat. 
Community leaders felt that theit 
suggestions were high-handedly ig 
nored or given mere lip service by 
the agency. It was fortunate that 
the mayor-appointed council chair- 
man, a school principal owning het 
own home in Harlem Park and a 
person of great strength and in- 
tegrity, certainly was no “rubber 
stamp” or city “stooge.” She was 
motivated by a sincere desire to see 
the community play an active role 
in the development of its renewal. 
Her leadership and tenacity kept a 
process going that otherwise would 
probably have broken down com- 
pletely. 

During this phase, the numerous 
community problems did not seem 
to move toward solution or im- 
provement. The neighborhood 
council never materialized as more 
than a paper organization. To the 
extent that it functioned, it did so 
mainly as a somewhat expanded ex- 
ecutive committee. At one point a 
general council meeting was not 
called for almost a year. Local 
churches, schools, and other organi- 
zations, if they belonged to the 
council at all, participated mostly 
in name only. 

Neighborhood leaders became in 
creasingly disillusioned with the ur- 
ban renewal agency and “its” pro- 
gram, with which they felt little 
or no identification. On the other 
hand, agency officials, who still sin- 
cerely wanted a sound neighbor- 
hood-agency partnership, were seri- 
ously disturbed over the situation 








but did not succeed in improving 
matters. There was no indication of 
clear understanding of where the 
trouble lay. Frantic attempts by 
agency staff to gain community sup- 
port tended at times only to aggra- 
vate the situation. For instance, in 
its efforts to work with the commu- 
nity, the agency sometimes did not 
differentiate properly between situ- 
ations in which decisions needed to 
be made strictly on the basis of 
technical judgment and those in 
which lay community participation 
was appropriate. Increased difficul- 
ties and frustration naturally re- 
sulted. 


ple in the community to learn how 
to do things for themselves. Of 
course, this new approach called for 
competent professional judgment 
and assessment of the degree of 
readiness of a group or individuals 
to do certain things. The new com- 
munity organization staff set out to 
create an understanding of their 
role as neighborhood workers and 
how residents could use their serv- 
ices. The concept of the autonomy 
of the neighborhood council need- 
ed to be strengthened. And so the 
entire structure of the council was 
made the subject of study by neigh- 
borhood leaders in the light of past 








MARIN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA ONE OF TEN WINNERS 
OF LOOK MAGAZINE “ALL AMERICA CITY" AWARDS 

Three outstanding achievements resulted in the inclusion of 
Marin County, Calitornia among the ten winners of the Look 
Magazine-National Municipal League 1960 “All America City” 
awards. Number one among them: the county’s redevelopment 
program that is replacing the multiple-unit temporary war hous- 
ing units of Marin City with modern apartments. 

No first-timer in the winning of awards, Marin City redevel- 
opment plans last year copped Progressive Architecture’s Seventh 
Annual Design Award (see February 1960 JouRNAL, pages 52-56, 
and April 1960 JourNAL, page 152). 

The other two important achievements that drew the com- 
mendation of the All America City jury: beginning of the Frank 
Lloyd Wright-designed County Civic Center and Fair Grounds, 
and extensive conservation activities. “All three of these accom- 
plishments,” says Bert Klahn, executive director of the Redevel- 
opment Agency of the County of Marin, “are due to a large 
degree of citizen work and determination.” 

Among the other winners of the Look awards: Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, where urban renewal and slum clearance spearheaded 
the drive to put an end to civic decline (see January 1961 Jour- 
NAL, page 12); Worcester, Massachusetts, where groups like Citi- 
zens for Neighborhood Improvement—an affiliation of 53 neigh- 
borhood associations—have gone on the march to raise standards 
in housing and related fields; and San Jose, California, with its 
solution for the problems of tremendous population growth 


(see page 200). 





Change for Better 

About a year and a half ago, a 
marked change occurred when the 
agency employed and assigned to 
Harlem Park professionally trained 
and experienced social workers, who 
set out to tackle the community or- 
ganization job in a manner quite 
different from the previous non- 
social work staff approach. The 
main difference being that now the 
principles, methods, and techniques 
of professional social work commu- 
nity organization practice were be- 
ing employed. Emphasis was placed 
on leadership development and ac- 
tivities revolved around getting peo- 


experiences and the present situa- 
tion. Over one weekend, council 
members and staff workers held a 
workshop retreat in the country in 
order to further study of the com- 
munity council structure and plan 
its program. A new constitution was 
written, calling for election of all 
officers through democratic process- 
es by the council membership rather 
than by mayoral appointment. 


Renewal Plan 
The renewal plan for Harlem 
Park calls for clearance of the in- 
teriors of 29 square blocks. They 
are to be developed for recreation 





and leisure-time purposes. The Bal- 
timore Health and Welfare Coun- 
cil, at the request of the renewal 
agency, set up a committee to pro- 
vide technical guidance on the 
transformation of such interior 
areas for neighborhood recreation 
use. Area residents participated in 
the work of this committee. Now, 
the staff is at work to develop rep- 
resentative block organizations in 
those 29 blocks, made up of resident 
and absentee owners and renters. 

We are working toward the goal 
of developing the plans for these 
newly created open areas in the in- 
terior of the 29 blocks to meet, to 
the fullest extent possible, the de- 
sires and needs of the people who 
will be using them. While the land 
will be publicly owned, it is our 
hope that enough interest can be 
generated so that maintenance of 
these areas will be taken over by the 
block associations. 

In one of the blocks where the 
community organization process is 
already well advanced, such a block 
committee has been working with 
architects and planners and a very 
excellent interior recreation area 
design has emerged through their 
joint efforts. For these citizens, ur- 
ban renewal has become something 
more than a program that is being 
imposed upon the neighborhood. 
Through their active, meaningful 
participation, it has changed into 
a “community” program. This same 
process has been carried out on a 
broader scale through committees 
of the Harlem Park neighborhood 
council, which have worked in con- 
junction with the agency planning 
staff in hammering out the total 
community renewal plan. It is to 
the agency’s credit that it was will- 
ing to lay aside the plan that had 
been worked out by planners in 
over a year’s time and to start from 
scratch with the lay community. 
Step by step, the citizens and tech- 
nicians went over each part of this 
multi-million dollar plan and, after 
months of sharing ideas and con- 
cepts and with honest give and take 
on both sides, the final plan was 
outlined—a plan that boasts consid- 
erable knowledgeable support by 
those who helped create it. 


Poor Housekeeping 
In the aforementioned block as- 
sociation, a “neighborhood prob- 
lems” committee concerned itself 
with poor housekeeping habits ex- 
hibited by some residents. After 
careful study, the group decided to 
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set up a homemaking institute. 
They called upon various appropri- 
ate agencies for help—the extension 
service of the University of Mary- 
land, the Department of Education, 
the Department of Public Welfare, 
the public library, the Baltimore 
Urban League, Morgan State Col- 
lege, the Health Department — and 
sponsored a three-day institute on 
homemaking. 

I would like to use this particular 
example to show how the commu- 
nity organization worker functions. 
The problem of poor housekeeping 
had been known right along. The 
symptoms were obvious. But in- 
stead of going ahead and arranging 
with suitable agencies to set up 
a workshop on homemaking, the 
community organization staff per- 
son concentrated her efforts on 
working with a representative com- 
munity committee, stimulating its 
members to study in considerable 
depth, with staff of appropriate 
agencies functioning as technical 
resources, community problems that 
disturbed the neighborhood. In the 
course of this process, the commit- 
tee identified poor housekeeping 
habits as a high priority problem. 
After gaining further understand- 
ing of underlying factors—for in- 
stance, the problem of accultura- 
tion to urban living on the part of 
the in-migrant—the committee de- 
cided to sponsor an institute on 
homemaking in cooperation with 
the agencies mentioned before. One 
can readily see that when the pro- 
gram was held, it was not viewed as 
“outside” activity imposed upon the 
area, but rather as something that 
people in the neighborhood had 
shaped up themselves and identified 
with. Consequently, the program 
was much more successful than 
could have been expected other- 
wise. This is also a good example 
of how the skillful supportive work 
on the part of the staff brought out 
and strengthened in a number of 
residents leadership abilities and a 
feeling of security and _ self-confi- 
dence, which had not been in evi- 
dence before. 

It goes without saying that the 
feeling of achievement engendered 
by this project helped create a much 
better spirit in the group. In addi- 
tion, the concentration on this one 
social problem area quite naturally 
led the group to recognize the rela- 
tionship of other social conditions 
to the problems upsetting the area. 
In this manner, the ground work 
has been laid that can be expected 
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to lead to other programs and ac- 
tivities, all aimed at coming to grips 
with the many and varied social 
needs. Also, through this experi 
ence, residents had an opportunity 
to become more familiar with the 
services offered by the various pub 
lic and voluntary agencies. These 
agencies have important contribu- 
tions to make but are frequently 
not being used sufficiently because 
people are not familiar with them, 
do not know how to use them, ot 
do not feel secure enough about 
using them. It was encouraging that 
in follow-up to the three-day after 
noon and evening homemaking in 
stitute, plans have been made to 
form a year-round homemaking 
club program with the University 
of Maryland extension service pro 
viding staff service and content ma- 
terial. 

The block association which took 
the lead in setting up the institute 
is chaired by a housewile whose 
family rents its home; the vice 
chairman is an absentee owner. 
Thoughtful, understanding support 
by the community organization 
worker enabled the housewile, who 
had never functioned in such a job 
of civic responsibility, to become a 


good chairman. The vice-chairman 
is one of a number of absentee 
property owners who are now work 
ing side by side with tenants and 
resident owners on committees to 
improve conditions in the neigh 
borhood. 


“Absentee Owners” 

Traditionally, in neighborhoods 
like Harlem Park, absentee owners 
were considered “slum landlords” 
and labelled “Public Enemy Num 
ber One.” They were accused of 
milking their properties for all they 
could get —through overcrowding, 
failure to make repairs, etc. One of 
the many encouraging changes in 
Baltimore and a unique aspect ol 
the agency’s work with the com 
munity has been the development 
of a good working relationship with 
the city-wide Property Owners As 
sociation, which represents the ma 
jority of Baltimore’s large absentee 
investment owners. Many Balti 
moreans were indeed surprised to 
see spokesmen for the Property 
Owners Association testify in sup 
port of an urban renewal ordi 
nance, which requires owners to 
comply with higher minimum hous 
ing standards... 








The largest number of building plans ever filed at one time 
in the 26-year history of public housing in New York City oc- 
curred on April 25 when architects presented building commis- 
sioner Peter J. Reidy with plans for six new public housing 
developments. Projected total development costs are $83,200,000 
—with the beginning construction dates scheduled from August 


1961 through early 1962. 


The six developments—four of them federally aided, two state 
aided—will provide over 4500 low-rent apartments in four New 


York boroughs. 


Grouped behind Mr. Reidy, city housing authority chairman 
William Reid, and vice-chairman Francis V. Madigan, the archi- 
tects—holding renderings of their respective developments—are: 
Marvin Ames (Mitchel Houses) ; J]. Samuel and Arthur A. Unger 
(Tompkins Houses) ; Paul L. Wood (Chelsea Houses) ; Gannett 
Herwig (Richmond Terrace Houses) ; Richard Eggers (Williams 
Houses) ; and Carl Feltz (Swope Houses) . 
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GREENVILLE VOTERS GIVE OKEY ON URBAN 
RENEWAL, HOUSING AUTHORITY 


In a referendum held on May 2, voters of Greenville, North 
Carolina voted favorably for urban renewal and slum clearance 
and for the creation of a housing authority to determine the com- 
munity’s needs for public housing. 

The referendum had been hotly contested by property owners, 
who conducted a well-organized campaign with heavy stress on 
newspaper and radio advertising. The highest number of voters 
ever recorded in Greenville turned out to have their say and the 
proposals were passed by a narrow margin. 

Favorable outcome of this referendum is expected to aftect 
similar proposals in other cities of the state and region. 











Tree Planting 

The planting of street trees in 
one block again shows what a dif- 
ference the new community organi- 
zation approach has made. With the 
social problems existing in Harlem 
Park, trees planted in a street to- 
day will probably be found chop- 
ped down by destructive gangs the 
following morning. However, in the 
block to which I am referring, the 
trees have been standing for a good 
number of months now and are 
thriving beautifully. How was this 
accomplished? First of all, agency 
technicians discussed the tree plant- 
ing and its purpose and value to 
the neighborhood with the block 
organization, which quickly agreed 
trees would be a major asset. Then, 
instead of having city employees 
simply come out and set the new 
trees in the ground, the tree plant- 
ing became an opportunity for an 
important community celebration. 
With music and appropriate deco- 
rations in the background, resi- 
dents of Harlem Park turned out 
en masse for the ceremony. Several 
classes of school children, accom- 
panied by their teachers, were 
prominently in evidence. The 
neighborhood council chairman 
and the chairman of the block as- 
sociation helped plant the trees, to- 
gether with a couple of neighbor- 
hood youngsters. High city officials 
were present but, above all, the 
people of the area, adults and 
youngsters, dominated the scene. 
The neighborhood council chair- 
man had felt that, through this type 
of involvement, the sense of mean- 
ingful community participation 
could be further stimulated. She 
and leaders of the block planned 
this affair, with the community or- 
ganization worker giving staff serv- 
ice. These trees now belong to the 
people of Harlem Park and they are 


seeing to it that they are properly 
tended and that no harm comes to 
them. 


In Summary... 

In summary, a well functioning, 
representative neighborhood coun- 
cil is now coming into existence 
and, through the council and its 
committees, the community has had 
a real share in developing the re- 
newal plan for the community. 

Today, we can witness the excit- 
ing spectacle of private citizens 
from a community speakers bureau 
going out to explain the official re- 
newal plan to groups in the area 
and we have every reason to expect 
substantial neighborhood support 
when the plan is introduced into 
the city council as an ordinance. 
[See editorial note at beginning of 
article—the ordinance did pass. ] 

Long standing tensions between 
different groups and interests in the 
neighborhood are being slowly re- 
solved as people with differing 
points of view work together to- 
ward common-interest community 
improvements. 

New leadership potential has 
been discovered and these new citi- 
zen leaders have been helped to as- 
sume roles of civic responsibility. 

A start has been made toward 
working out serious social problems 
—with full community participation 
in studying the problems and rec- 
ommending courses of action to- 
ward their solution. 

Relationships between the people 
of Harlem Park and the urban re- 
newal agency have been greatly im- 
proved. 

It is my considered opinion that 
the skillful application of social 
work community organization prin- 
ciples, methods, and techniques can 
be given major credit for the solid 
progress just reported to you. 





Welfare Council Role 

We recognize in Baltimore that 
the physical “brick and mortar” 
community improvement which, by 
city ordinance, is the responsibility 
of the urban renewal agency, needs 
to be supplemented by giving 
equally intensive attention to the 
social and human problems in re- 
newal areas. Toward this end, the 
agency works very closely with the 
Health and Welfare Council of the 
Baltimore area, our local social 
planning body. About two years 
ago, at our request, the council set 
up a board level urban renewal 
committee as the major mechanism 
through which the goal of coordi 
nated physical and social commun- 
ity renewal is to be achieved. Both 
the staff and board of the Health 
and Welfare Council consider this 
an area of high priority and, unde: 
their leadership, our city is begin 
ning to focus on the community 
wide challenges and opportunities of 
renewal for the social welfare field. 
As one of the more obvious exam- 
ples, we need only think of the im- 
plications of relocating the many 
thousands of families who in the 
course of a renewal program must 
find new homes. If real progress is 
to be made toward solving the high- 
ly complex and deep-seated  so- 
cial problems distressing America’s 
cities today—and Baltimore is a 
typical example—I believe we need 
to create new approaches and prob- 
ably also new types of social service 
programs. Important is the fact 
that in Baltimore the social wel- 
fare field is becoming increasingly 
aware that the large-scale physical 
renewal will create new needs and 
will sweep out from under the rug 
many difficult individual and com- 
munity problems that have hidden 
there for decades. A process is now 
being developed that brings to- 
gether lay people with the agencies, 
at neighborhood and citywide level, 
in efforts to find solutions. 


Citywide Citizen Agency 

The Baltimore picture would not 
be complete without reference to 
the Citizens Planning and Housing 
Association, a voluntary group, 
which for many years has focused 
community attention on the hous- 
ing problems of our city and which 
has stimulated many of the pilot 
programs in housing improvement 
for which Baltimore has become 
famous across the country. 
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What’s Been Learned 


I would like to conclude with the 
following observations: 
1—The success of urban renewal de- 
pends, to a very substantial degree, 
on effective participation by the 
people it directly affects. However, 
such citizen participation cannot be 
brought into existence from one 
day to the next by waving a magic 
wand. Instead, a _ considerable 
amount of time and effort are re- 
quired to help a community reach 
chat level of functioning without 
which meaningful community par- 
ticipation cannot be achieved. Espe- 
cially in view of timing and dead- 
line requirements in an urban 
renewal program, we face grave difh- 
culties if, in urban renewal areas, 
the community organization pro- 
cess has not started well in advance 
of other activities. 
2—The autonomy of local citizens’ 
groups is essential; they must not 
be set up as “creatures” of the 
agency charged with responsibility 
for urban renewal. 
3—A sound community organiza- 
tion program requires the avail- 
ability of adequate qualified staff. 
By this, I mean persons with knowl- 
edge, and ability to use that knowl- 
edge, in the area of individual, 
group, and community dynamics. In 
addition to these professional quali- 





fications, the staff person must have 
personality traits enabling him to 


“ 


effectively establish 
people. 

1—A community organization pro- 
gram must be based on the prin- 
ciple of starting to work with 
people “where they are’’—with prob- 
lems and needs of current concern 
to the community, and not based 
solely on “getting urban renewal 
accepted.” 

5—There must be clarity about the 
division between lay and _profes- 
sional roles in urban renewal plan- 
ning and execution. Certain de- 
cisions are appropriate for citizen 
groups; others can only be made by 
specialized technicians. To confuse 


rapport” with 


the two leads to frustration for both 
sides. 


6—The auspices under which a com 
munity organization program func- 
tions is important. While in Balti- 
more there has been no difficulty in 
operating as part of a_ public 
agency, there is some question 
whether in general it is venilatie to 
expect that the staff can function 
“without strings attached” under 
public auspices in the face of the 
very real political pressures in 
many communities. 

7—When a professional social work 
program of the type I have de 
scribed is carried out under the aus 
pices of an agency which, in its 
main function, is not a social agen 
cy, great care must then be taken 
that the necessary safeguards are 
provided to protect the standards 
and ethics of professional social 
work practice. 

It is appropriate to terminate 
this paper with a quotation from 
Lao-tse which I found in a Boston 
study of community organization in 
urban renewal: 

A leader is best when people 
barely know he exists .. . 

But of a good leader, who talks 
little, when his work is done, his 
aim fulfilled, they will say: “We 
did this ourselves!” 








IOWA ENACTS ENABLING LAW 
FOR LOW-RENT PUBLIC HOUSING 


The first week in May Iowa joined the long parade of states 
with enabling legislation permitting cities to develop low-rent 
housing under the Federal public housing program. The Iowa 
House, by a vote of 96-9, approved a Senate measure allowing 
cities to establish municipal housing authorities and to seek 
Federal aid in providing low-rent housing. The final bill— 
viewed as a compromise measure—contains a referendum provi 
sion requiring a 60 per cent voter approval, and an income limit 
in determining applicant’s eligibility. The ceiling is $3600, plus 
$100 exemption for each child. Additional features of the bill: 


city councils will act as the “authority agencies, 


” 


and final local 


development approvals will rest in the hands of the city fathers. 

Left on the sidelines as the public housing parade goes by: 
Oklahoma, Utah, and Wyoming—the only three states that have 
not yet passed enabling legislation. 
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Privately-built row houses that were purchased by the 
Delaware County housing authority for expansion of the 
Calcon Hook Gardens project 


THREE COMMUNITIES BUY PRIVATE 
HOUSING FOR PUBLIC PROJECTS 


Acquisition of — privately-built 
housing for conversion into low- 
rent public housing projects made 
news in three communities in re- 
cent months. 


In Delaware County, Pennsyl- 
vania, 37 new, privately-built row 
houses were bought by the county 
housing authority for expansion of 
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Before and after shots of West Memphis, Arkansas 
3J-unit low-rent housing project 





the Calcon Hook Gardens low-rent 
public housing project in Darby 
Township. The houses—purchase 
of which cancels the authority's 
previous plans to construct a new 
addition—are located in Edgebrook 
Manor, a community adjacent to 
the project. The original proposal 
to buy the row houses for public 
housing brought protests from the 
residents of Edgebrook Manor, 


whose objection was that the pres- 


:sojoud 


poomievax aryuesg 





ence ol public housing units in the 
midst of their private development 
would adversely affect the property 
values of their own homes. Town 
ship commissioners heard their ob 
jections and voted against the pu 
chase. 

Public Housing Administration 
officials meeting in Harrisburg, 
however, approved the purchase 
and indicated the possibility of the 
withdrawal of federal financing fon 
the expansion of Calcon Hook 
Gardens if the township continued 
to resist the purchase of the al 
ready-built homes. Purchase of the 
row houses was in line with the 
regulations of then-PHA Commis 
sioner Charles E. Slusser which 
required that no new public hous- 
ing be built with federal funds if 
existing housing was available in 
the immediate area. 

With the prospect of the cutting 
off of federal funds by blocking the 
purchase—and thereby jeopardiz- 
ing the entire redevelopment pro- 
gram in the township—the commis- 
sioners reversed themselves in a 
unanimous decision, which gave 
the housing authority the go-ahead 
on the purchase. The transaction 
was completed in late March—at a 
saving of $162,000; shelved by the 
purchase was the $600,000 prize- 
winning design for the proposed 
enlargement (see January 1958 
JOURNAL, page 15). 


In West Memphis, Arkansas, 31 
scattered private dwellings built 
under Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration 608 mortgages were subse- 
quently foreclosed upon default 
with the FHA assuming ownership. 
These dwellings were purchased 
from FHA by the West Memphis 
housing authority and renovated at 
a cost of $84,000 for low-rent pub- 
lic housing. 


In Miami, a 64-unit downtown 
apartment building built 13 years, 
ago, also under FHA 608 mort- 
gages, was acquired by the FHA in 
a foreclosure sale early this year. 
The building—known as Green 
Gardens—has been purchased from 
FHA by the Miami housing author 
ity and will supply 28 two-bedroom 
and 36 one-bedroom units of low 
rent public housing. 
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TEMPORARY WAR HOUSING SITE 
CLEARED FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
HOUSING 


Anticipated for late-1963 > com 
pletion, the 250-unit low-rent hous 
ing project pictured below will ox 
cupy a portion of the picturesque, 
hilly site overlooking San Pablo 
Bay that since 1943 has been occu- 
pied by the Bayo Vista temporary 
war housing project. Located in 
Rodeo, California, and to be built 
by the Housing Authority of the 
County of Contra Costa, the esti- 
mated cost of the project is nearly 
2.25 million dollars (see April 1960 
JOURNAL, page 152). 

Demolition of half of the Bayo 
Vista project is slated to be finished 
by the end of May, with construc- 
tion, it is hoped, to begin in July. 
Relocation problems were met in 
part with the moving of families 
from the first section to be razed 
into vacant units of the remaining 
Bayo Vista project. Upon comple- 
tion of the new development, many 
of the same families will be eligi- 
ble, income-wise, to live in the new 
units. This will, in turn, free the 
remainder of the Bayo Vista proj- 
ect for demolition; the second area 
will be developed with a_ public 
park, a recreation center, and pri- 
vate homes that will be available 
to families who could not qualify 
for the low-rent project. 

Designed by Donald Harison & 
Associates of Richmond, California 
-designers of Richmond’s Easte1 
Village—the new project will in- 
clude 25 four-bedroom units, 125 
with three bedrooms, 70 two-bed- 
room units, and 30 with one bed- 


room. 
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located on the right and includes a large screened porch that extends 
down the side and halfway across the back of the building 


Miami’s Donn Gardens: 


MIAMI AUTHORITY STRIDES AHEAD 
TO ELDERLY HOUSING, FACILITIES 


“The Miami housing author 
ity’s building program of special 
ized units for senior citizens is 
moving forward, and gaining wide 
community acceptance and sup 
port. 

Bearing out this report from the 
JOURNAL’s Miami correspondent: 
the Abe Aronovitz Villas project 
with 55 units of low-rent housing 
for the elderly is slated to go unde1 
construction this month. Site is di 
rectly across the street from the 
Donn Gardens Apartments (see 
February 1960 JOURNAL, page 65), 
a 64-unit project that was opened 
in January of this year and where 
the Malcolm Ross Senior Day Cen- 


ter is located. The day center is 
a United Fund-sponsored social 
agency for the residents of Donn 


Gardens and for senior citizens in 
the community. 

Nominated by the board of di 
rectors of Senior Day Centers, Inc. 
for the Lane Bryant Award for out 
standing community service (see 
January 1961 JOURNAL, page 10), 
the Housing Authority of the City 
of Miami has had the support and 
participation of citizens all down 
the line in bringing the Senior 
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Ross Senior Day Center is 


Day Center to successful fruition 
Staffed by professional social group 
workers, there are 16 volunteet 
workers from the community to as 
sist in the planned programs. Gilts 
and donations include an air condi 
tioning system for the social hall 
furnishings; craft and special inter 
est equipment; funds to undertake 
plans for expansion of the center's 
facilities to include a senior health 
clinic; subsidization of the 15-cent 
luncheon program, should it go 
“into the red.” (A furtherdevelop 
ment on the question of food pro 
vision: through Senior Day Cente 
Inc. president J. Mark Stanley and 
Miami housing authority Chan 
man Martin Fine, feelers have been 
put out to determine the possibility 
of obtaining, through the Depart 
ment of Agriculture, a surplus food 
allocation for all of the nation’s 
day centers.) 

The center provides a five-day 
weekly program of social group ac 
tivities, with most members formed 
into special interest clubs. Weekly 
“full-house” events are the Tuesday 
evening open house and the TUhurs- 
day night feature movie, with films 
donated by a television 
tion. 
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Homes project 


Linmar Terrace unit before 


FACE-LIFTING FOR TEN-YEAR-OLD ALIQUIPPA PROJECT 

Installation of insulated aluminum siding brought about the 
formation from badly weathered condition ps Baa to good-as-new (below) 
of the 23 multiple dwelling units in Aliquippa, Pennsylvania’s Linmar 
Terrace, More than beautification of the 10-year-old units was achieved, 
however, On the practical side, notes A. C. Edgecombe, administrator of 
the Beaver County Housing Authority, aluminum siding “eliminates the 
frequent necessity of repainting” and, because it ts insulated, will provide 
‘a great savings in heat loss and greater year-around comfort for the 
occupants.” 

Siding specified was Alcoa’s corrosion-resistant “Alclad,” 
“Alumalure” baked enamel coating. 


trans- 


finished with 


and after 








PHA COMMISSIONER McGUIRE KEYNOTES 
GRAND ISLAND, NEBRASKA PROJECT DEDICATION 

Commenting on the “magnificent local cooperation” that made 
it possible, Public Housing Administration Commissioner Marie 
McGuire—in her first official appearance in that position—ap- 
peared as the keynote speaker at the dedication ceremonies of 
Pletcher Terrace, a low-rent housing project for the elderly at 
Grand Island, Nebraska. 

Pletcher Terrace is the newest addition to a “Golden Age Vil- 
lage” that is located contiguous to Grand Island and also in- 
cludes a nursing home for convalescents—Bauman Home, the 
Lutheran Memorial Hospital, and Faidley Park—a recreation 
area with a fully-equipped clubhouse. The Hall County Housing 
Authority received Faidley Park under the will of the late Lloyd 
H. Faidley; it is located directly across the street from Pletc her 
Terrace. 

The 50-unit project is now fully occupied—average age: 75— 
and, says housing authority Executive Director R. E. Speltz, Jr., 

. we have a long waiting list of applicants.”” Under considera- 
tion for the future: a high-rise project, also for the elderly. 
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Floor plans for a five-bedroom 
home in the Robert F. Pulley 
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TOLEDO'S PULLEY HOMES RECEIVE 
OFFICIAL ACCOLADES 


Compliments on a good job be 
ing done came the way of the 
Toledo Metropolitan Housing Au- 
thority from Public Housing Ad- 
ministration’s Chicago Regional 
Director William Bergeron follow- 
ing his inspection last month of the 
nearly-completed Robert F. Pulley 
Homes low-rent project. The 47 
individual homes—all four- and 
five-bedroom units—mark the To- 
ledo authority’s first venture in 
scattered sites, single-dwelling con- 
struction, and make up the first 
project of this kind in the 10-state 
Chicago region of the PHA. 

The project is named for Dr. 
Robert F. Pulley, vice-chairman 
of the TMHA and a long-time 
NAHRO member who served on 
Board of Governors in 1950-51. 


its 





Viewing the Robert 


F. Pulley 
Homes are PHA regional director 


William E. Bergeron, Toledo hous- 
ing authority director McClinton 
Nunn, and A. G. Spieker, chair- 
man of the Toledo authority. 
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CITIZENS PROTEST TWO CHICAGO PROJECTS 


Redevelopment plans in two Chi- 
cago areas have in recent months 
brought barrages of citizen protest 
from residents and from organized 
citizen groups. The two areas in- 
volved: (1) the west side site finally 
chosen for the new Chicago campus 
of the University of Illinois, and 
(2) a portion of the Woodlawn area 
on the south side slated for the ex- 
pansion of the University of Chi- 
cago. 

The 107-acre west side site 
which includes the famous Hull 
House within its boundaries—has 
been the scene of citizen attempts 
at rehabilitation since 1947 when 
the Near West Side Planning 
Board—a citizen group—was organ- 
ized to preserve and conserve the 
neighborhood. Faced with having 
years of work and effort that was 
supported by foundations, busi- 
nesses, and private individuals 
wiped out by the proposed selec- 
tion of their neighborhood for the 
University of Illinois campus site, 
residents of the area hired a plan- 
ning consultant to represent them 
at the April 6 meeting of the Chi- 
cago Plan Commission. In spite of 
a half-day hearing at which the citi- 
zens’ case was presented, the com- 
mission approved Chicago Land 
Clearance Commission ordinances 
relating to approval of the site for 
the U. of I.’s purposes. Citizens 
jammed the city council chambers 
for four days of public hearings— 
reported as “knockdown battles’”— 
the following week. But the coun- 
cil’s housing and planning commit- 
tee voted to approve the site. Pro- 
testing citizens met again that same 
night and a torchlight parade, re- 
plete with banners and _ signs, 
marched to the office of Mayor 
Richard Daley. The next morning 
Mayor Daley met with them; a dele- 
gation of the citizens also went to 
the offices of the trustees of the uni 
versity to voice their protests. Day- 
light marches of picketing citizens 
were held at the proposed site (see 
picture). On April 26 the council 
committee voted to defer and pub- 
lish the ordinance; on May 10, by a 
vote of 41-3 the city council ap- 
proved the site for the university 
campus. 

Promised the still-militant citi 
zens of the area: a repeat perform- 
ance of their demonstrations be 
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fore the Illinois State Housing 
Board when the city council ap 
proval of the site is up for ratifica 
tion. 

Citizen protests in the south side 
Woodlawn area where NAHRO’s 
Chicago office is located are largely 
from two organized groups—the 
United Woodlawn Conference, 
which as early as August 1960 testi- 
fied before the Chicago Land Clear- 
ance Commission against the pro 
posed clearance of the 58-acre area, 
and the Temporary Woodlawn 
Organization (TWO), a group re 
portedly organized with the aid of 
the Industrial Areas Foundation 
(see editorial, page 183). 

In an area where the original 
925 dwelling units have been con- 
‘verted into 1986 units and where 
the crime rates are among the high 
est in the city, the university pro 
poses to clear out 174 buildings 
with the resultant dislocation of 
1250 families. The university al- 
ready owns over half the land in- 
volved and proposes to acquire the 
rest as a Title I slum clearance 





project. Its investment of 6.5 mil- 
lion dollars, the university points 
out, would bring to the city over 
14 million dollars in federal renew 
al funds which could be applied to 
other renewal areas. 

Again a parade of hearings was 
set in motion, some of them to full 
house audiences of TWO and 
UWC members who packed the 
city council chambers. Among 
I'WO's objections: relegating rede 
velopment boundaries to an area 
benefiting only the university, to 
the exclusion of the overall devel 
opment plan for the Woodlawn 
area. 

Referring by implication to the 
citizens’ protests aroused in Chi 
cago over these two projects, CLCC 
executive director Phil Doyle said 
in a recent speech: there is 
not general agreement as to either 
the importance of the goal, or the 
method of achieving it. This lack 
of agreement is a greater impedi- 
ment to progress than the scarcity 
of funds to finance the public cost 
of public undertakings.” 





USED BURROUGHS BOOKKEEPING MACHINES—ON SALE 

The Chicago Housing Authority has available 22 Burroughs 
Sensimatic Bookkeeping Machines, Series 300, 200, 100, and 50, 
all in good condition: machines have been under full service 
maintenance contracts. Due to the adoption of electronic methods 
in its accounting operations, the authority offers these Burroughs 
machines for sale. Any reasonable offer will be considered. Com- 
plete details furnished on request. Chicago Housing Authority, 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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Court Decisions 





Prepared by 
MORRIS MILLER 
Member of the law firm of Scott W. Lucas, Washington, D. C. 


COLORADO RENEWAL LAW UPHELD 
IN SUPREME COURT REHEARING 


In a rehearing of a January case 
upholding the constitutionality of 
Denver’s urban renewal law (see 
February JOURNAL, page 83), by a 
four to three vote the supreme 
court of Colorado, in an opinion 
filed on March 27, 1961, again sus- 
tained the constitutionality of the 
1958 law and upheld the validity 
of the project in question. The 
project involved was an area of 150 
acres in a section of Denver known 
as Avondale. It was agreed by the 
parties that the properties in ques- 
tion are not slums in the sense that 
the entire area is in disrepair or 
deterioration, although “it would 
appear from the exhibits that the 
area poses a future hazard to the 
health and welfare of the commu- 
nity.” 

There were three major questions 
raised. 

One involved the validity of the 
entire urban renewal program, 
more particularly whether the 
power of eminent domain can be 
exercised in circumstances wherein 
the public authority does not in- 
tend permanently to retain the 
property that it proposes to con- 
demn. As to this point, the court 
held that the acquisition of prop- 
erties and the elimination of their 
slum or blighted character consti- 
tutes a public purpose, ‘“‘and the 
fact that when the redevelopment 
is achieved the properties are sold 
to private individuals for the pur- 
pose of development does not rob 
the taking of its public purpose.” 


The second question was wheth- 
er the fact that the buildings here 
in question were not in an extreme- 
ly dilapidated condition rendered 
the statute inapplicable or its ap- 
plication invalid. Here, the court 
held that it was not essential that 
the properties affected shall be in 
a state of disrepair calling for con- 
demnation as nuisances. “In the 
case at bar the City Council and the 
Urban Renewal Authority would 
appear to have carefully consid- 
ered the pros and cons of under- 
taking renewal of the Avondale 
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Section prior to determining that it 
was properly subject to the act. 
There is no indication from the 
record before us that their action 
was arbitrary or capricious.” 

The third question involved the 
relationship between the state and 
the Colorado constitution’s provi- 
sions on home rule. On this point, 
the Colorado supreme court adopt- 
ed the reasoning of its earlier case 
on the constitutionality of Colo- 
rado’s low-rent housing program 
(People ex rel Stokes v. Newton, 106 
Colo. 61, 101 P. 2d 21), which case, 
the court held, is authority for the 
principle that the state may, in the 
absence of local legislation, adopt a 
uniform statewide legislative pro- 
gram even though the subject has 
a local or municipal character 
where the municipality has not 
acted. 

Three judges participated in 
two vigorous dissenting opinions. 
(Rabinoff, et al v. District Court, 
et al.) 


ILLINOIS SUPREME COURT RULES 
FOR DEERFIELD DEVELOPER 


A lower court in Illinois had ap- 
proved condemnation by the Deer- 
field Park District of Floral Park 
and Pear Tree Subdivisions owned 
by the Progress Development Cor- 
poration. The lower court had 
denied the corporation’s efforts to 
include the civil rights aspect of 
the controversy. These two devel- 
opments were to be operated on a 
racially integrated policy and once 
this was known, the park district 
developed plans to take both sites, 
as well as certain other sites, for 
public parks. After the lower court 
had excluded arguments and evi- 
dence dealing with the civil rights 
phase of the case, the corporation 
took an appeal to the Illinois su- 
preme court. The state’s highest 
court, on April 27, 1961 reversed 
the lower court and remanded the 
case for a full hearing. Said the up- 
per court: “Nevertheless the power 
of eminent domain, great as it is, is 
subject to constitutional limita- 
tions, and the courts may interpose 
their authority to prevent a clear 


abuse of the exercise of that right. 

“It is also well settled that State 
power cannot be used as an instru- 
ment to deprive any person of a 
right protected by the Federal con- 
stitution. 

“If, therefore, the Park District’s 
attempted exercise of the power of 
eminent domain would deprive 
Progress of equal protection of the 
law, it is the duty of the Illinois 
courts to prevent it. We do not 
think the resort of Progress to the 
Federal forum absolves the tribu- 
nals of this State from the duty of 
protecting their rights.” 

The reference by the Illinois su- 
preme court to the federal forum 
is to litigation in the United States 
courts pertaining to the same de- 
veloper (see February 1961 Jour- 
NAL, page 82). In those cases, a fed- 
eral district court judge had dis- 
missed Progress Development Cor- 
poration’s $750,000 damage claim 
and its petition to enjoin the con- 
demnation of its sites. The United 
States court of appeals reversed this 
decision and ordered ‘a new trial 
on the merits of the damage claim. 


U. S. SUPREME COURT DECLINES 
REVIEW OF REDEVELOPMENT CASE 

The June 1960 issue of the 
JouRNAL (page 233) carried a note 
on the decision of the Connecticut 
court of errors to the effect that 
due process was satisfied by public 
hearings on Torrington’s redevel- 
opment plan. On October 10, 1960, 
the United States Supreme Court 
declined to review the decision 
(Graham v. Houlihan). 


APPEALS COURT UPHOLDS 
LOUISVILLE "HOT BATH" RULE 

The minimum housing code of 
Louisville, Kentucky gives that city 
the right to require that all dwell- 
ing units must have a_ lavatory 
basin and a bathtub or a shower, 
all with hot water. In May, 1959, 
the Jefferson circuit court held the 
ordinance invalid, except as to new 
construction. On appeal, the Ken- 
tucky court of appeals reversed, 
holding that the ordinance was rea- 
sonable and within the scope of 
the city’s police powers. In_ its 
September 30, 1960 opinion, the 
high court, addressing itself to the 
argument on costs, said that these 
costs “can be better afforded by the 
individual directly affected than 
the public can afford the unassail- 
able results of submarginal sanitary 
facilities.” (City of Louisville v. 
Thompson.) 
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THE NAHRO 
PRESIDENT'S CORNER 


KARL L. FALK ASKS — 


HOW DO YOU TRAIN FOR 
HOUSING AND URBAN RENEWAL? 








How are you going to train your 
successor? What experience, educa- 
tion, and qualifications should he 
have? Where should you try to re- 
cruit him? As housing, urban re- 
newal, and code operations expand 
and become more complex, the 
problem of building up the best 
possible staff is growing also. 

In the earlier days of the pro- 
grams, it was often a case of 
employing the man who was inter- 
ested and available and then “play- 
ing it by ear.” Today, at least for 
the top-level positions, the process 
is no longer that simple. If he is to 
succeed, the man must have un- 
usual qualifications. He must, first 
of all, be dedicated and convinced 
that what he is trying to do is 
worthwhile. He can’t think of what 
he is doing as just a job. He has to 
become thoroughly familiar with 
all aspects of the program he is 
trying to carry out. He must be a 
human being who can get along 
with the staff and the public and 
other officials. He must be a firm 
leader without being obvious. He 
must be part lawyer, part architect, 
part engineer, part businessman, 
part teacher, part sociologist, part 
public relations expert, and part 
philosopher. Without perspective 
and a sense of humor (and humil- 
ity) he is headed for frustrations 
and ulcers. 

Pittsburgh Talk 

At NAHRO’s recent urban re- 
newal working conference in Pitts- 
burgh, some of us spent a good 
deal of time talking with the fac- 
ulty of our host institution, the 
University of Pittsburgh, which has 
set up a fine program to try to train 
future leaders for urban renewal 
and metropolitan administration. 
None of us felt we really had the 
answer to two questions: how do 
you identify the future leader and, 
assuming you have found the right 
man, how do you train him? Busi- 
ness has wrestled with this problem 
possibly longer than public admin- 
istration. Recent studies of busi- 
ness schools have resulted in a 
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considerable overhaul of their pro- 
grams and a shift of emphasis from 
specific technical training to a 
broader general education. 

What Kind of Training? 

In the desire to recruit college 
graduates, there is a temptation 
for a profession to encourage spe- 
cific undergraduate college train- 
ing. However, those most familiar 
with the academic side of the prob- 
lem feel that majors in housing, 
urban renewal, or planning should 
not be offered at the undergraduate 
level. This specialized training is 
more properly the field of pro- 
fessional graduate schools, even 
though only a small minority of 
students continue on in the post- 
graduate schools. There are good 
reasons for not having these specific 
undergraduate majors. Not only 
does the typical undergraduate 
change his major two or three times 
before he graduates but, once out 
of college or university, he very 
likely will not even work in the 
occupation or profession directly 
based on his undergraduate major. 
One of the most successful urban 
renewal practitioners I know maj- 
ored in chemistry as an undergrad- 
uate—and I am sure you could 
think of other examples of men in 
our field with this apparently un- 
related type of educational back- 
ground. 

There are those who feel that 
practical experience is the only 
training ground for our work and 
that a college education is of no 
practical help. This is not quite 
the case. For instance, even the 
more successful metropolitan police 
forces are turning to employing col- 
lege trained people because of the 
complexity of their problems and 
the people they deal with. Appar- 
ently the best combination is prac- 
tical experience, based on the the- 
oretical and general knowledge 
gained in college study. 

Where Recruit? 

Which still leaves us with the 
practical problem: where do we 
go to recruit our top level people? 


There simply aren’t enough of 
them. Going around “pirating” 
them from each other is no answer. 
We have to encourage more good 
people to enter our field and we 
have to acquaint the students and 
faculties of the colleges and univer- 
sities with the opportunities and 
challenges in our work. Of course, 
I am well aware that we need more 
“Indians” than “chiefs” but, for 
the moment, I am talking about 
“chiefs.” Where do we get them? 

Promotion from within an or- 
ganization and within a profession 
is probably the best method, from 
the morale standpoint, if there is 
an adequate supply of competent 
manpower. The one catch here is 
that it sometimes limits new ideas 
that “outsiders” could bring with 
them. With the increasing num- 
ber of people required in our pro- 
grams, we are faced with a very 
real problem of attracting the best 
possible young people to them. 

One of the first things that has 
to occur is that young people, in- 
fluenced by their parents and teach- 
ers, have to be convinced that 
public service is a desirable and 
challenging profession. Then in 
competition with alternative oppor- 
tunities, we have to interest them 
in coming to us, in urban renewal, 
after they have obtained a broad 
general education, plus enough 
specific knowledge of—and interest 
in—our field to make it worth our 
while to train them. 

It is encouraging to see the grow- 
ing recognition of the urgency of 
the problem of training and re 
cruiting people for our programs. 
I see the evidence in conversation 
with what I consider to be dedi- 
cated and highly competent offi- 
cials at the federal, state, and local 
levels. Practical implementation 
possibilities are contained in pend- 
ing legislative proposals. 

The setting up of programs for 
internships, workshops, research, 
training, and demonstration grants 
proposed in new legislation are 
all steps in the right direction. 
NAHRO could play an important 
role in carrying them out. It will 
be in the best interests of our re- 
spective programs if we all give 
serious thought to these ideas, since 
NAHRO’s prime function is to 
raise the standards of the profes- 
sion. We can do a lot to help our- 
selves by cooperating in these pro- 
grams. The legislation is only a 
start. We have to take it from there. 

Karl L. Falk, May 1961 
























REPLACEMENT PARTS... 





NAHRO offers service on “hard-to-get” items 






TECHNICAL AND MAINTENANCE FEATURE 





Drain stoppers, sink strainers, 
lock hardware, casement window 
handles—what does such a diverse 
assortment of parts have in com- 
mon? 

The answer: the kinds of replace- 
ment items that housing authorities 
have found it impossible to get 
from the original supplier or mak- 
er. As a result, these authorities 
have had to make either do with 
substitutes, arrange for custom 
fabrication of orders, or track down 
new sources of supply—which some- 
times has turned out to be other 
authorities. 

As more and more housing units 
add more and more years to their 
histories, the problem of “hard-to- 
get” replacement parts can logically 
be expected to grow and the case 
histories recounted below can be 
expected to multiply. 


New NAHRO Service 

To meet this growing need, 
therefore, NAHRO proposes to es- 
tablish a “Replacement Exchange 
and Supply Service”—if authorities 
want such a service. 

How will it work? Here’s the 
proposal. 

NAHRO’s Chicago office will 
maintain two lists. One list will be 
composed of authorities and the 
hard-to-get replacement parts they 
are seeking. The other list will con- 
tain the names of authorities and 
data they furnish on (a) stocks of 
parts they are willing to sell, (b) 
arrangements they have made for 
fabricating such parts, or (c) sources 
of supply they have uncovered for 
scarce items. NAHRO will, then, 
match need against availability and 
put potential buyers and sellers in 
touch with one another to complete 
their own transactions. 

Typical of the kinds of ex- 
periences already encountered at 
NAHRO meetings of technical and 
maintenance men and as reported 
in NAHRO Technical and Main- 
tenance Information Service bulle- 
tins are the following: 


Norwalk Locksets 

Last year, the Hoboken housing 
authority was running out of re- 
pair parts for Norwalk locksets 
used in 695 of its apartments. Be- 
cause Norwalk has been out of busi- 
ness for some time, it appeared that 
spare parts were no longer avail- 


able—according to local suppliers. 
Rather than embark on a costly 
program of installing completely 
different locksets in its units, the 
authority turned to NAHRO TMIS 
Help! sheet readers for suggestions 
as to possible sources of supply for 
Norwalk hardware. From the au- 
thorities in Atlantic City; New 
York City; Norwalk, Connecticut; 
and Laredo, Texas, came leads on 
three different vendors and makers 
of Norwalk equipment. (The reply 
from Norwalk also offered informa- 
tion on a source of supply for plas- 
tic spline for glazing, which was 
subsequently made available to 
three authorities requesting the 
data.) 


Russwin Parts 

Another case involving door 
hardware began with a report from 
the Union City, Tennessee author- 
ity that it needed 250 Russwin door 
slides, which the lock maker would 
produce only if an order for at 
least 1000 were placed to justify 
the tooling up required. Replies 
to this inquiry revealed that not 
only were two other authorities 
ready to order 700 of the parts but 
that a third authority was over- 
stocked with the slides and would 
sell them for 6 cents apiece. In ad- 
dition, a Florida authority report- 
ed that it was replacing its Russwin 
locks with those of another manu- 
facturer and would gladly sell 350 
complete sets, which could be can- 
nibalized for spare parts. 
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Not so lucky, though, is the 
Peoria authority which is still seek- 
ing repair parts for other models 
of Russwin locks. And for well over 
a year, now, C. S. Holt, superin- 
tendent of maintenance at the 
Richmond, Virginia housing au- 
thority has been trying to locate 
drain stoppers that were originally 
made by American-Standard but 
have since been discontinued from 
the company’s line. 


Custom Built 

Sometimes, authorities resort to 
custom fabrication to meet their 
needs. Both the Cleveland and New 
Bedford authorities did so in the 
case of sink strainer baskets. Un- 
able to obtain replacements. from 
the original supplier and unable 
to use current standard models, 
each authority turned to a local 
machine shop to have the strainers 
made to order. 


Wanted: Handles 

As a final example of what is 
involved in procuring needed re- 
placement parts, there’s Cincin- 
nati’s recent experiences. The au- 
thority needed handles for certain 
of its steel casement windows, han- 
dles for radiator valves, and handles 
for stoves. It seems to have found 
the answers to all three problems. 

A source of supply was found for 
the stove handles and the authority 
now buys a “multi-model” plastic 
range handle that has 12 holes vari- 
ously spaced so that the handle will 
fit a variety of stoves. Not only does 
this handle cost less than half of 
certain standard types, but its adap- 
tability makes it possible for the 
authority to cut down the number 
of kinds of replacement handles 
carried in inventory. 

In the case of the radiator and 
window handles, the authority 
turned to a local foundry to have 
them made to order. Now the au- 
thority uses a cast metal radiator 
handle to replace hard-to-get and 
easily broken rubber and _ plastic 
types. 

The window handle was one that 
is no longer available from the 
original supplier, Fenestra, and 
plans were made to have replace- 
ments made by the foundry. This 
arrangement may prove to be un- 
necessary, however, because it ap- 
pears that the Columbus authority 
has a supply of the exact handle 
needed and will be able to become 
Cincinnati's source of supply. 
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NAHRO REPLACEMENT PARTS EXCHANGE 


The form below is suggested for authorities wishing to take 
advantage of NAHRO’s new service. To avoid mutilating the 
JOURNAL, the appropriate parts of the form can be copied by 
using the headings shown. Return the coupon (or facsimile) to 
Replacement Exchange and Supply Service, National Association 
of Housing and Redevelopment Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 


We need the following items: 


Model number o1 
Description similar data Quantity 


We have available for sale: 


Model number or 
Description similar data Quantity 


We have developed a source of supply for: 


Description Model number or similar data 


We have made arrangements for fabricating: 


Description Model number or similar data 


AUTHORITY NAME: 
ADDRESS: 
SIGNED BY: 


TITLe: 
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New Maintenance Products 





MORE ON REFUSE... In the March JouRNAL, New Maintenance 
Products reported on a “cabinet” designed to make a contribu- 
tion to the problem of refuse handling by keeping garbage cans 
“out of sight.” This month, two other ways of dealing with the 
problem of refuse storage and disposal are presented. Neither 
are new in the strict sense of the word but are, instead, variations 
of equipment and systems already in use. 


UNDERGROUND GARBAGE CAN 

The container pictured below 
was designed for one purpose: to 
keep garbage cans out of sight—by 
hiding them in the ground. This 
particular one is an “economy” 
unit labelled by the maker as Proj- 
ect Model 201. The outer shell is 
made of “heavy” gauge rib-rein- 
forced steel, while the 20-gallon re- 
movable can that it is made to hold 
is of “heavy” galvanized steel and 
the foot pedal operated one-piece 
lid is also steel. 





Be sure to mention the JOURNAL 


oF Housinc when writing to: Ma- 
jestic Company, Huntington, In- 
diana. 


DEMPSTER DEVELOPMENT 

Of special interest to housing 
authorities using Dempster Dump- 
ster refuse containers (where the 
containers and their contents are 
trucked to the disposal site for emp- 
tying) is the company’s new Super 
Dumpmaster, which makes it pos- 
sible to convert to a Dumpmaster 





operation, where the containers are 
emptied on the spot, as illustrated. 
The conversion, however, requires 
that the Dumpster containers be 
fitted with side channels for the 
Dumpmaster pick-up arms. 


In addition to handling con 
verted Dumpster containers of up 
to 12 cubic yards capacity, the 
Super will also pick up and empty 
Dumpmaster containers of one to 
ten yards capacity. 

In both cases the operation is the 
same. The lifting arms slide into 
the side channels on the containers, 
pick them up, and empty the con- 
tents into the compacting body, 
where a packer plate with 85,000 
pounds thrust squeezes the refuse 
to a fraction of its former bulk. In 
fact, depending upon the kind of 
refuse involved, up to 120 yards of 
material from containers can be 
squeezed into the 30 cubic yard 
compacter. In other words, the 
Super can carry to the disposal site, 
in one trip, what would require 12 
trips for ten-cubic yard Dumpster 
containers. 

For full information write to: 
Dempster Brothers, Department 
DN-205, Knoxville, Tennessee. Be 
sure to mention the JOURNAL OF 
Housinec. 





TANK BALL AND GUIDE 





Here’s another device designed 
to put an end to the familiar cry, 
“Who left the toilet running?” 

The idea behind this unit is a 
simple one—to keep the tank ball 
in line with the flush valve by en- 
closing the ball in a guide. 

In its entirety the unit consists 
of the guide, which is made out ol 
polyethylene and will not corrode 

.and a rubber ball equipped with 
a monel, side opening, “kink- 
proof” chain that is attached to a 
bolt that screws into the trip lever. 

Khe manufacturer stresses that 
no tools are needed to install the 
set. All that is required is to remove 
the old wire, wire guide, and ball; 
slip the plastic guide down ove 
the overflow pipe; snap the bottom 
strap closed for a tight fit; and 
then screw the bolt into the trip 
lever. The result should be an end 
to dripping or to the handle jig 
gling that’s usually required to stop 
one of the world’s most vexing 
noises. 

The manufacturer says that the 
unit “works perfectly in any tank 
with metal overflow pipe, with any 
flushing mechanism.”” Suggested re- 
tail price is $2.69. 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAI 
or Housinc when writing to: Val- 
guard Company, Incorporated, Box 
B-137, Port Deposit, Maryland. 





Free Literature 











Acrylic Paint Review 

Fifty-five pages of outstanding data on 
the acrylic emulsion paints are presented 
in the Seventh Annual Progress Report of 
the Rohm and Haas Company—producers 
of the emulsions, but not of paints. Text 
tables, photographs illustrate formulations, 
seven-year exposure tests, application 
methods, examples of residential and com- 
mercial uses. Direct requests to: Rohm 
and Haas Company, Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 
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New Construction Products 





COMBINATION SWITCH 

An automatic switch that uses a 
photo cell to turn on. parking lot 
and yard lights, for instance 
and a mechanical timer to turn 
them off is described by the 
manufacturer as the “first major 
change in time switches since the 
units were first introduced in 1922.” 

The manufacturer is Tork Time 
Controls and their reason for de 
scribing the new switch as a major 
development is that hitherto all 
automatic time switches used either 
mechanical timers only, or photo 
cells only. This is the first switch 
to combine the two types of signal 
devices in one system. 

Tork sees the new switch as an 
improvement over its own all-me- 
chanical units, for instance, be- 
cause, with the addition of the 
photo cell, a drop in natural light, 
such as would be caused by storm 
or fog, will turn the lights on where 
previously the lights would not 
have gone on until the mechanical 
timer reached its pre-set mark. 

The company sees the new switch 
as an improvement over purely 
photo cell systems because Tork’s 
mechanical timer will turn the 
lights off at a predetermined time 
where the photo cell system would 
not turn the lights off until “sun- 
rise.” 

The company does not, however, 
point out one disadvantage of the 
new switch, namely, that once the 
lights go on, they stay on until the 
pre-set mechanical timer turns them 
off. 

Returning to the advantages of 
the new unit, though, Tork says 
that convenience and economy are 
assured because of “negligible” 
maintenance, long service life, and 
the absence of tubes and transistors. 
It is also claimed that the new 
switch provides the highest capacity 
of any photo electric control—up to 
1000 watts. The company further 
points out that special wiring to the 
photo cell mounted outside the 
building makes it possible to mount 
the mechanical timer inside the 
building. 

Be sure to mention the JouRNAI 
oF Housinc when writing to: Tork 
Time Controls, Incorporated, 
Mount Vernon, New York. 
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NAIL BASE SHEATHING 

Savings of up to $75 a house are 
possible with the insulation board 
sheathing shown in the photo above. 
That is the claim of the Insulation 
Board Institute, most of whose 14 
member companies now supply the 
1 x 8 foot panels. 

Phe cost reductions are explained 
in two ways by the institute. First, 
because the new panels are of a 
high density material, wood or as- 
bestos cement shingles can be nailed 
directly to the panels without the 
need for furring strips or similar 
devices, which accounts for up to 
$40 in savings. Another $35 in costs 
can be saved because the new pan 
els are strong enough, even in one- 
‘half inch thickness, to eliminate 
the need for corner bracing. 

Like regular insulation board, 
the sheathing panels are both im- 
pregnated and coated with asphalt 
for protection against moisture and, 
while they do not have the full 
insulation value that regular insu 
lation board has, they are reported 
to provide better insulation than 
many other sheathing materials. 

Comparative “R” figures (resist 
ance to heat transmission) are: half- 
inch regular insulation board—1.32; 
nail base sheathing—1.13; one-inch 
lumber—.98; half-inch gypsum—.45; 
5/16-inch plywood—.39. 

For further information write 
to: Insulation Board Institute, 437 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54. Be 
sure to mention the JOURNAL OF 
HOusING. 


SIMULATED SHAKES 

The siding sample shown below 
looks like cedar shakes—doesn’t it? 
Actually, it’s an insulated alumi 
num siding called Styltex and it is 
made in 10-foot widths—conside1 
ably bigger than the sample shown. 

While its resemblance to “costly” 
shakes is viewed by the manutac 
turer as a virtue in itself, the em 
bossed ribbed pattern is said to 
have several other advantages, too. 
These claims include “about 200 
per cent more strength,” which re 
duces waves and sagging; greate1 
impact strength; resistance to 
scratches and dents; and elimina 
tion of surface sheen. 

Another feature of the panel is 
its 10-foot width, which reduces 
handling and speeds application 
at least compared to smaller panels. 

The insulating material is hard 
core backer board and the alumi 
num itself will be available in a 
“selection of bonderized, triple 
coated and baked on colors.” 

Finally, the company calls atten- 
tion to the 34-inch butt edge, which 
yields a “deep shadow line,” fon 
added attractiveness. 

Be sure to mention the JOURNAI 
when writing to: The Altex Cor 
poration, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
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PRIME AND PERTINENT 





Prepared by Marion Massen 


Why did the public housing referendum fail, when it seemed to have 
community leaders backing it? Why did that neighborhood resist a re- 
newal project, when it was for its own good? Why can’t the city planner 
provide all the (satisfactory) solutions for masterminding a city’s future? 
Light on such questions and others that require citizen support and favor- 
able community action should be shed for urban renewalists in the meaty 
and provocative little paper-back, Social Science and Community Action 
(see listing). True, this is no blueprint but an analysis, by political and 
other social scientists, of theory and practice in community organization; 
of influence factors in local communities; and on the roles of the planner 
in the community. Perusal may provide some basis for predictions, perhaps 
even strategy to obtain desired community action—though the reader must 
wrestle with such social science terms as “co-optation” and “anomie.” (But 
urban renewal has jargon too!) 


Charles Adrian, as editor, introduces the book with his explanation of the 
“community setting.”” He analyzes the characteristics of the American com- 
munity as a frame of reference for local decision-making, listing 12 ele- 
ments that influence. One of them: that “the problems and issues in any 
area of local policy-making often reach the level of attention of the typical 
citizen only when he can be convinced that a genuine crisis exists, that 
is, when a crisis can be described in terms of human interest and personal 
involvement.” 


Peter Rossi, sociologist, makes these interesting observations: that the 
“status gap” between the personnel of local government—often “low status” 
—and the “local elites of wealth, intellect and status” makes it hard for 
the community organizer to grasp how to “operate the machinery.” Who 
really makes the decisions? Professor Rossi's deduction about citizen par- 
ticipation, is that its function “is to support, not to create,” creating being 
the function of the professional community organizer. 


Robert Dahl, political scientist, analyzing influence on decision-making in 
local communities, in part, attempts to psychoanalyze the personages— 
officials and their “influencers” both—and arrives at a kind of model of 
the operation of influence in many communities. 


Lloyd Rodwin, a professor of land economics, examines the present 
function of planners with criticism... yet with a defense for the dilemma 
they seem to have arrived at (but that can be solved). In many localities, 
he observes, the planner is mainly the “processor” of planning (in which 
politicians and many other officials and/or private organizations are 
involved). The planner must thus be “strategist” as well as “diagnostician.” 
This dual responsibility tends to diminish the planner’s gainsaid role: that 
of establishing a framework for public and private decisions affecting the 
physical environment. Professor Rodwin does not seem quite willing to 
predict or advise which way the planner’s role should now mold. But he 
is sanguine about the outcome: as he puts it, the profession under an 
academic discipline is only about one generation old. He suggests that 
as the alert planner recasts his image, the new research programs in plan- 
ning, “are likely to concentrate not just on urban problems in general but 
to turn a sharper focus on the interaction of the physical environment 
and society.” 


This collection of essays which, except for the editor’s introduction, 
originally were talks at a series of seminars sponsored by the Institute for 
Community Development and Services of Michigan State University, re- 
veals some of the potentials of teamwork between the scholars and the 
practicing urban renewalists. More and more, such cooperation or co- 
ordination on physical and social planning—different jargon notwithstand- 
ing—appears to be a necessity for success. 





NEW FROM NAHRO 
Publications listed as “New from 
NAHRO” can be obtained from NAHRO’s 
main office, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 


CONSTITUTIONAL STATUS OF 
HOUSING CODES AND RELATED 
MEASURES, by Jefferson B. Fordham 
and John Upson. 22 pp-» mimeographed. 
Limited copies available. 

Updating of article published by 
Joseph Guandolo on validity of local 
housing codes. (See Febraury 1957 JOUR- 
NAL, page 72.) Paper presented also at 
NAHRO’s Third Housing Code Confer- 
ence. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT: SURVEY OF 
HOUSING CODE ENFORCEMENT 
LEGAL PROCEDURES. 1961. 7 

and appendixes, mimeographed. Limited 
copies available. 

Questionnaire and findings from survey 
of small, medium, and large cities, made 
by executive committee of NAHRO Codes 
Division, of code enforcement legal pro- 
cedures. 


STATEMENT OF KARL L. FALK, 
NAHRO PRESIDENT, BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HOUSING, COM- 
MITTEE ON BANKING AND CUR- 
RENCY, UNITED STATES SENATE, 
APRIL 13, 1961. 15 pp. mimeographed. 
Apply to NAHRO’s Washington Office, 
815 17th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


TRAINEE-RECRUITMENT LIST. 9 pp., 
ditto. Apply to NAHRO’s Washington 
office. 

Leads for housing and urban renewal 
agencies on college graduates who have 
expressed interest in careers in the field 
(see April JOURNAL, page 166). 


PUBLICATION PROGRAM FOR THE 
1960 CENSUS OF HOUSING. Revised 
January 1961. 4 pp. Bureau of the Census, 
U.S. Department of Commerce. Mailed to 
all agency members in late April. 

Calendar of when various reports—in 
addition to housing unit counts—will be- 
come available. 


SIX CONVERSATIONS ON HOUSING 
FOR THE ELDERLY. Packet prepared 
for Southwest Regional Council of 
NAHRO by its Committee on Housing for 
the Elderly. Mailed to all agency members 
in April. 

See March JouRNAL, page 130. 


CARTOON CONTEST FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL KIDS: San Bernardino Benefits 
in Publicity, Acquaints Youngsters with 
Renewal. Public Relations Tip No. 74, 
April 1961. Mailed to all agency members 
in April. Copies available only to agency 
members. 


NEW FROM CODES DIVISION 
THE HOUSING COURT, by Beryl Har- 
old Levy. Reprint from November 1960 
issue of Mayor and Manager. February 
1961. OR 97. Free on request to NAHRO. 
(See February JOURNAL, p. 86.) 


NEIGHBORHOOD REHABILITATION 
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AND CONSERVATION PROGRAM, 
CLEVELAND. Department of Urban Re- 
newal and Housing, Division of Urban 
Renewal. Information pamphlet. Free on 
request to Cleveland Division of Urban 
Renewal, City Hall, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


HOUSING CODE ENFORCEMENT: 
Technical Report of the Baltimore Ex- 
perience and Possibilities for Reorganiza- 
tion. Prepared by the Planning Council 
of the Greater Baltimore Committee, Inc. 
1961. 65 $1.50. Greater Baltimore 
Committee, Inc., 10 Light Street, Balti- 
more 2, Maryland. 

The report that recommended consoli- 
dation of enforcement under the Balti- 
more Urban Renewal and Housing Agen- 
cy, with reasons therefor. Since the report 
was issued, Baltimore’s mayor has de- 
cided that the Bureau of Building Inspec- 
tion will be responsible for the entire 
code enforcement activity in the city. 


NEW FROM RIS 
Special mailings to full-rate subscribers 
to NAHRO’s Renewal Information Serv- 
ice (now being transposed into NAHRO 
agency memberships). Copies may be 
available to others directly trom originat- 
ing source as noted below. 


MINUTES OF MEETING OF RENEW- 
AL DIVISION EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
TEE AT PITTSBURGH APRIL 16, 1961. 
5 pp., ditto. Washington office of NAHRO. 


REDEVELOPMENT-URBAN RENEW- 
AL-PUBLIC HOUSING: 1960 Annual 
Report of The Nashville Housing Author- 
ity. 1961. Unpaged. The Nashville Hous- 
ing Authority, P.O. Box 846, Nashville 6, 
Tennessee. 


REHABILITATING OLDER RESIDEN- 
TIAL STRUCTURES: SOME ECONOM- 
IC CONSIDERATIONS, by Chester Rap- 
kin. 1961. 12 pp., mimeographed. Limited 
copies available. 

Dr. Rapkin’s ideas about the practical 
problems of the housing rehabilitation 
market and the question of rehabilitation 
related to improvement of quality of the 
housing supply. Presented at NAHRO’s 
Third Housing Code Conference in 
February 1961. 


RELOCATION 

REPORT OF THE ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE OF THE SERVICE TO DIS- 
PLACED FAMILIES. 1960. 16 pp. plus 
appendixes, mimeographed. Free on re- 
quest to Gerard M. Shea, Director of Pub- 
lic Welfare, Government of the District of 
Columbia, 499 Pennsylvania Avenue, S.W., 
Washington 1, D.C. 


COMMENTS ON THE REPORT OF 
THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF 
THE SERVICE TO DISPLACED FAM- 
ILIES, by Mrs. Herbert S. Marks and 
Prof. G. Franklin Edwards. 1960. 28 pp., 
mimeographed. Free on request to Wash- 
ington Housing Association, 1129 Vermont 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
These two publications comprise report 
on, and reaction to, the District of Colum- 
bia experiment of assigning to welfare 
case workers families displaced by urban 
renewal (70 per cent of the 585 families 
affected came to the welfare department 
for relocation assistance). Included were 
numerous “problem families,” who were 
given varicus needed kinds of help to- 
ward rehabilitation of health, solving 
marital difficulties, etc. In eyes of the 
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director of public welfare, the experiment 
Was a success and it is recommended that 
the assignment continue. 

Reaction of the Washington Housing 
Association: experiment proved relocation 
function does not properly belong in wel- 
fare department with its “passive” ap- 
proach of “trying to help underprivileged 
families who seck assistance.” Point made 
that only 161 families of the 412 helped 
by the welfare department had been re 
located. 

Interesting information in the evidence 
ot both sides. 


REHABILITATION 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY CONSER- 
VATION STANDARDS. URA Technical 
Guide No. 6. 1961. 12 pp. 15 cents. U.S. 
Government Printing Ottice, Washington 
25, D.C. (Available free to officials through 
the central office or regional offices of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency.) 

Guidelines to rehabilitation standards; 
gives examples of improvements to typical 
properties. 


URBAN RENEWAL 
HOME BUILDERS GUIDE TO URBAN 
RENEWAL. 1960. 38 pp. $3. National 
Association of Home fsuilders, 1625 L 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

A well-organized, brief, but informative 
guide that describes urban renewal from 
the community viewpoint and as an in- 
vestment opportunity for the builder. A 
directory shows where to seek financial 
advantages from federal agencies and how 
to go about it. 


CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 
SOCIAL SCIENCE AND COMMUNITY 
ACTION, edited by Charles R. Adrian. 
1960. 55 pp. $2. Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 

See introduction. 


THE CHURCHES’ CONCERN FOR THE 
URBAN RENAISSANCE, by Perry L. Nor- 
ton. 1960. 22 pp. 35 cents (discount for 
quantity). Department of the Urban 
Church, National Council of Churches, 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, New 
York. 

Reading of this pamphlet, intended 
principally to channel churchmen’s basic 
concerns for the individual and changing 
society toward their role in urban re- 
newal, will give the operating renewal 
official insight on how the churches can 
be helpful. 


NEIGHBORHOOD ORGANIZATION 
IN CONSERVATION AREAS. URA 
Technical Guide No. 8. 1961. 13 pp. 10 
cents. U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. (Available free to 
officials through the central office or re- 
gional offices of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency.) 

How to find neighborhood leaders and 
coordinate efforts of existing organizations 
to help in neighborhood conservation pro- 
grams. 


NEIGHBORHOOD CENTERS TODAY: 
Action Programs for a Rapidly Changing 
World. Report of a survey by Arthur Hill- 
man. 1960. 239 pp. $1.50. National Fed- 
eration of Settlements and Neighborhood 
Centers, 226 West Forty-seventh Street, 
New York 36, New York. 

Sixty-five examples of the way neighbor- 
hood houses are working on urban prob- 


lems—high proportion directly related to 
housing and renewal. Types of service 
meals-on-wheels for older adults provided 
by The Lighthouse, in Philadelphia; in 
terracial program for Trumbull Park, 
Chicago public housing development, pro 
vided by South Chicago Community Cen 
ter; self-help rehabilitation of housing 
and neighborhood in urban renewal, by 
Friends Neighborhood Guild, Philadel 
phia. Through case history telling of the 
stories, reader can get idea of how pro- 
grams were organized and accomplished 


THE ERIE WORKBOOK FOR COM. 
MUNITY DEVELOPMENT ACTION. 
Compiled by S$. Howard Evans. 1960. 451 
pp- Looseleaf, in plastic binder. No price 
listed. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 

Consistent with U.S. Chamber of Com 
merce policy of plumbing for all-local re 





sponsibility for urban renewal, record 
book relates history of pilot try-out in 
Erie of community action pamphlet series 
issued by Chamber last year (see May 
1960 JOURNAL, page 75). Covers 79 differ- 
ent Erie problems, including housing sup 
ply and urban renewal, showing how pro- 
gram was organized, what reactions were, 
and critique of the program in action. 
Although C of C no-federal aid philosophy 
is the theme song throughout, other com 
munities may learn a trick or two from 
the Erie story about mobilizing for hous 
ing and renewal. (Editor’s Note: Erie has 
1500 public housing dwellings; three fed 
erally aided urban renewal projects.) 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
THROUGH UNIVERSITY EXTEN- 
SION, by Katherine Lackey. 1960. 120 
pages, mimeographed. $1. Department of 
Community Development, Southern Illi- 
nois University, Carbondale, Illinois. 

State universities’ responsibility for 
training leaders in a democracy and other 
wise aiding development of communities 
in their state is reflected in this report, 
devoted to analysis of a dozen community 
development programs and services as 
“extensions” of universities. Understand- 
ably, the pattern of programs varies; guid 
ing principles for success not yet set. In 
the range of approaches already tried: in 
stitutes for steelworkers; training of club 
officers; productive use of industrial waste; 
fine arts resources. Among programs de 
scribed: University of Michigan, Univer 
sity of Wisconsin, Indiana University and 
Purdue, Southern Illinois University, 
Pennsylvania State. 
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POSITIONS 
A224—Community and Regional Planner 


Planner wanted for the Development 
Commission of the State of Connecticut to 
assist in analysis and coordination of com 
munity and regional planning programs. 
{n addition to college education, three 
years in planning activity at state, regional, 
or municipal level are required. Salary 
$5620 to $8200. For further information 
write to Robert G. Mack, Chief, Recruit- 
ment, State Personnel Department, 105 
State Office Building, Hartford 15, Con- 
necticut. 


A226—Urban Renewal Coordinator 

Rockville, Maryland (population 28,- 
000), a rapidly growing suburb of Wash- 
ington, D. C., is seeking an urban renewal 
coordinator to assist in development of 
its first urban renewal project, under the 
supervision of its director of planning 
and urban renewal. Degree in public ad- 
ministration or related field and respon- 
sible experience in urban renewal desired. 
Salary is $6864 to start, with prospect of 
early increase to $7250, and annual in 
crements to maximum of $8375, plus gen- 
erous fringe benefits. Please submit com- 
plete resume, including personal history, 
education, experience, and three references 
to Personnel Aide, City of Rockville, 120 
South Washington Street, Rockville, Mary- 
land. 


A227—Renewal Company Manager 
Private urban renewal company in 
Philadelphia's University City is seeking 
a manager dedicated to the social goals 
and ideals of the company, which has been 
a stimulating force in renewal activities 
during the past five years. This growing 
concern, located in a racially mixed, stabil 
ized, FHA 220 approved area owns, re- 
habilitates, manages and sells properties 
in a heterogeneous neighborhood that is 
concerned with continuous upgrading, and 
is stimulated and helped by the company. 
Applicants must be in full sympathy with 
these social goals and must be able to run 


AVAILABLE 


company efficiently. Experience in re 
habilitation, property management, real 
estate, sales and mortgage financing re 
quired, The company is financially sound, 
has a strong board which is responsive to 
new ideas, and will back manager, who 
will grow with company. Fixed salary 
$7500, plus participation in results, which 
can bring remuneration past $10,000. Ap 
plicants please contact Kirk R. Petshek, 
Mayor's Office, City Hall, Philadelphia, or 
Drayton S. Bryant, Philadelphia Housing 
Authority, 42 South 15th Street, Phila 
delphia. 


A228—Male—Real Estate Assistant 
Immediate position available with the 
Urban Renewal Division of the Alaska 
State Housing Authority. In addition to 
assisting the real estate officer in develop- 
ing ‘preliminary acquisition and disposi- 
tion plans, duties will include supervision 
of preparation of land acquisition and 
disposition documents, preparation of con 
tracts, and review of appraisal and title 
reports. College degree required in addi 
tion to three years experience in appraisal, 
negotiation, and tithe work in real estate, 
preferably with a public agency engaged 
in real property acquisition. Salary $10,248 
to $12,000. Send qualifications to: Eugene 
E. Hammes, Alaska State Housing Author 
ity, Box 179, Anchorage, Alaska. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


W106—Male, 38—Administrator 

Administrative post wanted by real 
estate manager. Ten years experience in 
land acquisition and disposition, leasing, 
management, and financing. Legal back- 
ground, with four years experience in 
public administration, including work 
with Urban Renewal Administration. Sal- 
ary requirements: ““mid-teens.” 





JUNE GRADS TRAINED IN HOUSING AND 
RENEWAL AVAILABLE FOR JOBS IN FIELD 

The records of more than 100 students graduating in June 
with bachelor’s or master’s degrees in fields directly related to 
housing or renewal are available from NAHRO. 

The list consists of individuals who applied for 1961-62 hous- 
ing internships with the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
Unfortunately, the HHFA could only accept a small proportion 
of those who applied for internships. The remaining candidates 
are deserving graduates who have been carefully screened for 
their potentialities—including their academic accomplishment, 
leadership faculties, and personality traits. 


NAHRO will supply any housing authority or renewal agency 
with the names, addresses, and educational records of applicants 


in specified geographical areas 


(each applicant has indicated 


regions where he or she would like to work). 
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W107—Male, Renewal Director 

Candidate with master’s degree in city 
planning and landscape architecture and 
ten years of working experience, including 
three and one half years in renewal, seeks 
director’s position with renewal agency o1 
community renewal program. Background 
includes teaching and administrative ex 
perience. Salary requirement: $14,000 
minimum. 


W108—Male, 44—Management 

Secking post as housing manager or re 
location specialist. Seven years with large 
southern authority in low-rent and fixed 
rent 600-900 unit projects. Experience in 
managing 100 garden type apartments 
Background includes rent collections, ten 
ant selection, supervision of applications 
re-examinations, organization of civic and 
club projects, and supervision of main 
tenance. Candidate is married, no chil 
dren. 


W109—Male, Principal Planner 

Having two years experience with muni 
cipal planning department and one year 
with planning consulting firm, applicant 
holding BA in economics and a master’s 
degree in urban planning seeks position 
as principal planner. ‘Age, 27. Salary re 
quirements: $8000-$9000. 


W110—Male, Community Organization 

Candidate with experience including 
community and _ political organization, 
program formulation and execution, gen 
eral administration and budgeting, public 
relations, convention management, sales 
and advertising, and editing seeks chal 
lenging position or project in United 
States or South America. Holds BA in 
economics and philosophy. Works well 
with ethnic and racial groups and is 
familiar with Spanish. Married, with one 
child. Salary requirements: open. 


W111—Male, 27—Executive Assistant 

Housing inspector for city health de 
partment seeks administrative post as as 
sistant to head of a housing, relocation, 
or urban renewal agency. Experience in- 
cludes technical inspection of rooming 
and dwelling units, writing reports of 
code violations, making court appearances, 
writing special technical and annual re 
ports, and doing community organization 
work. Graduate with honors from North- 
western University, applicant holds BA 
degree in psychology, with a minor in 
mathematics. Did personnel work for U.S. 
Army, which included lecturing entire 
companies of men and conducting train- 
ing courses. Married, with one child. Sal 
ary requirement: $600 per month. 


W112—Male, 23—Renewal, Real Estate 

Candidate holding BA degree from 
Northwestern University, with studies in 
business management, public speaking, 
and political science, and study at George 
Washington Law School, seeks position in 
urban renewal or real estate management. 
Experience includes auditing of field re- 
ports and internal reports for large fire 
insurance company, and work for legal 
staff of Civil Aeronautics Board. Candidate 
is married. 


W114—Male, 41—Renewal Planner 
Graduate city planner with four years 
experience in private consulting and all 
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phases of municipal planning, demanding 
high level of responsibility. Has special- 
ized in capital budgeting, research proj- 
ects, comprehensive master planning, and 
zoning. Desires opportunity for more 
extensive experience in renewal field. 


W115—Female, 27—Home Economist 

Candidate with master’s degree from 
Cornell University seeks housing or urban 
renewal position in San Francisco Bay 
area. Background includes four years ex 
perience with cooperative extension service 

two years of which were at supervisory 
level—and courses in housing and city 
planning. 


W116—Male—Housing Manager 

Manager of 1200 unit project wishes to 
locate southwest. Background includes 15 
years experience in all phases of manage 
ment: tenant selection and occupancy, rent 
and rent collection, budgets, maintenance, 
office procedures, tenant and public re- 
lations, community activities. Candidate 
holds bachelor’s degree in social science 
and a master’s degree in public adminis 
tration. 


W117—Male, 41—Redevelopment 

Candidate with academic background in 
sociology and economics, and with a mas 
ter’s degree in public health, desires to 
enter community redevelopment field in 
midwest in an administrative capacity. 
Seven years experience in public health 
the past 18 months as director of public 
health and welfare for citv of 40,000. Five 
years in rural community work. Candidate 
is married and has two children. 


W118—Male—Renewal, Housing 

Candidate has 12 years experience in 
urban renewal, housing, and planning at 
state and local levels. Former director of 
city redevelopment authority. Background 
in municipal zoning, building and hous 
ing code enforcement. Experience includes 
direction of renewal programs, stimulation 
of community interest, public speaking, 
writing reports, cooperation with govern- 
ment agencies. Candidate holds LL.B and 
AB degree in government and economics, 
is married and has one child. Salary open 
Available immediately. 


W119—Male—Renewal 

Candidate with six years of administra 
tive experience including personnel con 
trol, budget control, merchandise control, 
and sales management desires to enter 
renewal field. With considerable experi- 
ence in the field of social work, candidate 
is currently employed as a social worke1 
for the County of Sacramento, California. 
An active participant in housing and civic 
programs, he holds a B.A. degree in busi 
ness administration with a minor in social 
science. Married, with two children, candi 
date prefers west coast city but will con 
sider other areas. Write: Clarence Orr, 
1416 Atherton Street, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia 


W120—Male, 44—Administrator 
Executive director of successful urban 

renewal project now nearing completion 

in eastern city desires to continue in field 


as development administrator. Candidate 


has 15 years diversified experience in com 
munity relations, industrial and urban re- 
development. Candidate is a college grad 
uate and is married. Salary requirements: 
$16,000-818 000. 
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W121—Female, 446—Renewal Assistant 

Recent graduate from University of 
Michigan with a degree in sociology de 
sires to enter renewal field as an assistant 
Employment background includes experi 
ence with government and as research 
assistant. Candidate is unmarried. Salary 
requirement: $6500. 


W122—Male—Community Organization 

Executive director of midwestern neigh 
borhood organization seeks community 
organization or administrative post. Can 
didate has degree in sociology. Experience 
includes two years as community and ten 
ant relations officer for a large project, two 
vears as director of an adult education 
center, and two years as an encyclopedia 
writer and editor 


W123—Male, 33—Urban Renewal 

Candidate with unusual combination 
of experience and = training in urban 
renewal, city and regional planning, 
land economics and public administration 
seeks renewal position in east, preferably 
New England. Currently working toward 
a master’s degree in public administration 
(with concentration in urban renewal and 
redevelopment) from the University of 
Pittsburgh, with concurrent part time 
work as a research analyst on an urban 
renewal study, candidate will be available 
July Ist. Background includes extensive 
experience as senior planner for regional 
planning commission of large midwestern 
city and for city plan consultants, and as 
an economist planner. Candidate holds 
master’s degree in economics and bache 
lor’s degree in business administration; is 
married and has three children 


W124—Male—Executive Director 
Candidate with progressively responsible 
administrative and executive experience 
secks post, preferably in southwest, as 
executive director, assistant director, o1 
administrative assistant depending on 
size of authority or potential . . . in re 
newal, or renewal plus housing. Five 
vears with one of the nation’s largest home 
builders, general contractors and apartment 
management firms, includes experience in 
real estate sales; planning; financing; ac 
quisition; management; demolition; occu 
pancy; tenant selection; economic housing 
studies; public relations: office manage 
ment and supervision; community service 


activities, and progress reporting Candi 
date holds B.A. in government plus addi 
tional credits in engineering, architecture, 
housing, and regional planning. Applicant 
is married and has two children 


W125—Male—Renewal Administrator 
Community organization specialist with 
seven years experience seeks post as urban 
renewal administrator Experience in 
cludes planning, development, direction 
of programs and campaigns; recruitment 
of lay leadership and membership; stimu 
lating community action; conducting com 
munity surveys, inventories, and analyses; 
organizing and planning meetings, con 
ferences; public speaking; writing and re 
search for brochures and reports; coopera 
tion with government agencies. Degrees in 
economics and law. Salary open. Candi 
date is married and has two children 


W126—Female—Planning 

June graduate from Radcliffe desires to 
enter field of city planning after gradua 
tion. Field of concentration in architec 
tural sciences department of Harvard Uni 
versity has included courses in art and 
architecture, landscape architecture, city 
planning, two- and three dimensional de 
sign, upper level planning courses in 
theory and methodology, analysis and pro 
cedural techniques, and transportation, as 
well as related courses in urban govern 
ment, politics, economics, and social re 
lations 


W127—Male, 33—Renewal Director 

City planner with several years highly 
responsible experience in city planning 
renewal planning, and execution seeks 
directing or executive position ino city 
downtown, industrial, or metropolitan 
agency which is seriously committed to 
action and progress. Candidate, who 
holds master’s degree in city planning 
from Harvard University, is former naval 
officer, has written articles, and is accom 
plished speaker. He has collaborated ex 
tensively with administrators, architects 
attorneys, engineers, and social workers 
and is experienced in working with pri 
vate developers, federal and state agencies 
and citizen groups. He has taught on col 
lege level, is married, and has two chil 
dren. Salary requirements $11,000) mini 
mum 





TO PLACE A FREE AD.. 


in the “Personnel Exchange” 


ADDRESS: 





column, fill in the blanks below. 
Then clip the box and mail it, together with pertinent informa 
tion—job description, requirements, experience, salary data—to: 
the JouRNAL oF Houstnc, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 57. 


NAME OF AGENCY OR INDIVIDUAL WISHING TO ADVERTISE: 


Ap To RuN BLIND OR WITH SIGNATURE? 


As part of NAHRO’s free personnel service, letters to applicants 
or agencies using “blind” ads will be forwarded promptly if 
addressed with code numbers and sent in care of the JOURNAL. 
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- Leading experts bring you... 





Vital facts and practical suggestions for overcoming 
housing problems in the United States today 





DESIGN AND THE 
PRODUCTION OF HOUSES 


Shows how single new houses are de- 
signed and produced, with suggested 
7 action to benefit both the 
home buyer and general public. Covers 
advances in home design—land devel- 
opment—fabrication—and other aspect 
By B. Kelly and Associates at M.LT. 
2S pp., illus., $10.00 


GOVERNMENT AND 
HOUSING IN 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 


Provides inspired new thinking for 
everyone interested in relationships be- 
tween problems of metropolitan gov- 
ernment and problems of housing. By 
E. Banfield, Assoc. Prof., and M. Grod- 
zins, Prof. and Chairman, Dept. of 
Political Science, Univ. of Chicago. 177 
pp., illus., $6.50 


RENTAL HOUSING 


Opportunities for Private Investment 
This discussion of the consumer demand 
for rental housing explains why private 
investment in new apartments has de- 
clined and what can be done to encour- 
age a renewed flow of investment 
funds. By L. Winnick, Consult. Econo- 
mist, Direc. of Research, N. Y. City 
Plann. Comm, 290 pp., $8.50 
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courses of 


HOUSING CHOICES AND 
HOUSING CONSTRAINTS 


A penetrating and informa- 
tive view of factors that influence the 
choice of housing in America today. 
Investigates requirements of housing 
consumers and clearly discusses rea- 
sons for their preference. By N. Foote, 
General Elec. Co.; J. Abu-Lughod, Soci- 
ologist; M. Foley, former Assoc. Ed., 
Architectural Forum; and L. Winnick, 
Consult, Economist, 450 pp., 18 illus., 


$12.50 
RESIDENTIAL 
REHABILITATION 


Private Profits and Public Purposes 
Shows how privately financed rehabil- 
itation can improve urban housing, with 
suggestions on new directions in public 
rehabilitation policies. Covers the se- 
lection, purchase, and design of the re- 
habilitation project, and other aspects. 
By W. Nash; Directed by M. Colean. 268 
pp., illus., $8.00 


FEDERAL CREDIT 
AND PRIVATE HOUSING 


The Mass Financing Dilemma 
Classifies and describes existing Federal 
programs for residential mortgage cred- 
it: clarifies their assumptions and 
goals; and makes recommendations for 
improvement. Focusses attention on 
the FHA, VA, and FNMA. By C. Haar, 
Harvard Univ. 381 pp. 20 illus., 26 
tables, $12.50 


G2 


ACTION Series in Hous- 
ing and Community 
Development 


ACTION, as the American Council to 
Improve our Neighborhoods is known. 
was organized in 1954 to initiate, en- 
courage, and assist programs and ac- 
tivities to eliminate slums, to rehabili- 
tate existing housing, to conserve good 
housing, and to further the effective 
planning and sound development of 
communities. To advance this broad ob- 
jective, ACTION started early in 1956 
to investigate and analyze problems in 
housing. The volumes in this ACTION 
series are the result. 

The series provides all facts neces- 
sary to an understanding of the sub- 
ject, and suggests ways in which im- 
pediments to the effective functioning 
of the housing market may be over- 
come. 

The authors are among the most in- 
formed and competent urban specialists 
in the country. Their findings and sug- 
cestions are incorporate din the series 


PLEASE DIRECT ORDERS TO: 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Dept. JHS-61 
327 W. 41st St., New York 36, N. Y. 

(Print) 
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